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high antigenic response of a live culture 


plus 
low reaction risks and complete Safety 


IW eRAVAC 


for more effective, safe control Jen-Sal 
of swine erysipelas... 
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High antigenic response of a live culture plus the | 
safety of a nonpathogenic vaccine distinguish Jen-Sal 
Eravac from all other types of swine erysipelas immun- 


izing agents. Extensive field tests show that the 


yo 


recommended 2 cc. subcutaneous dose builds solid im- 





munity without vaccination setbacks or local reactions. 
Eravac may be administered to all or part of a drove, 
with or without serum. Jen-Sal super-seal lyophiliza- 
tion process insures uniform potency and stability. 


ERAVAC 


supplied in five, twenty- 








five and fifty dose 







vials with diluent. 






Jensen-Salsbery 


Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Hood Level Studies in Dogs 
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by M. B. Toosey, M.R.C.V.S. 
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The Clinical Use Of Chloromycetia 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOGRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couacH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.' 
“URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FuRADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
‘ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 


ticle concludes that FuRADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 


REFERENCES: 1. Moir, og Vet.  BOr40S (ew) 180 
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Now with 
Fy & R 
Thorazine 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting... safely, 





effectively in your practice...every day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Fungus Mastitis: A Case Report......... 53 
PAUL JUNGERMAN, D.V.M. 
Ph.D. A case of mastitis is reported that appeared to worsen 
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anus in a Shetland Mare: A Case Report... 54 
BEN SHAMBAUGH JR., D.V.M. 
Successful therapy in a pregnant mare exhibiting symp- 
. toms of tetanus was made possible by injection of proma- 
zine. Relaxation of tetanic spams facilitated treatment 
with antibiotics and antitoxin. 
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A Comparison of Glucose and Pred- 
. fnisolone for Treating Ketosis.......... oo 
W. G. HUBER, D.V.M. 
Prednisolone in the treatment of ketotic cows is indicated 
. despite the fact that it is more expensive than glucose. 
Dramatic results are reported. 
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Watch For 


These and Other Informative 
Articles in Forthcoming Issues... . 


FLORIDA SCREW WORM CONTROL PROGRAM 
Alfred H. Braumhover 


Unusual features of this control program 
make it the most unique of any so far 
supervised by veterinarians. Projected 
eradication of screw worm flies in Florida, 
where these parasites cause major losses, 
is outlined graphically. 


PARENTERAL ENZYME THERAPY 
H. L. Easterbrooks, D.V.M., M.S. 


The author reports original research on 
the mode of action and indications for 
enzyme therapy. Attention is given work 
in perfecting a useful therapeutic agent. 


PRINCIPLES OF DERMATOLOGIC THERAPY 
Frank Kral, D.V.M. 


An illustrated article outlining specific 
recommendations for some common skin 
diseases of pet animals. 


NATURE OF POISONOUS SNAKEBITES: EPI- 
DEMIOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


Henry M. Parrish, M.D., M.P.H. 


Doctor Parrish has studied the problem 
of treatment of snakebite poisoning exten- 
sively, both in the field and laboratory. 
Recommendations made are based on me- 
ticulous study and observation. 
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graduate veterinarians 


sin-jex 





Sin-jex is the first vaccine:to 
utilize a vacuum-dried ‘modified 
live virus distemper fraction with 
hepatitis killed virus as diluent: 
Sin-jex stimulates an early, last* 
Del > aie a =1-) olobel_lome: bole ME-t_1_10 0-1 ob con 
tection against the, two most 
efoboebeotebetmer: Seb bel=mie Ot_\-1- 1-1-1 mn Ea el 
one single injection. 






Research Laboratories, Inc. 
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Missouri 








k/dfornephritic 
conditions. 


=, for onee 
luction, growth, 
and aid immu- 
nization. 


r/d for obesity 
correction. 


i/d for intesti- 
nal disorders. 


ARY 1958 


EFFECTIVE 
RESULTS ! 


85.4% satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained by 
veterinarians who pre- 
scribed r/d when nutri- 
tional therapy was indi- 
cated. 


Percentages prepared 
by an independent test- 
ing laboratory PROVE 
the effectiveness of this 
prescription diet. 


Write for complete 
information on 
therapeutic feeding. 


Prescription Sets fe / ‘Logs ante Cats 
p 


Dispensed Only By Graduate Veterinarian: 


Hill Packing Company 


: PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
opeka, Kansas 


c/d—special di- c/d—special di- f/d—a uniform 
et for cats (16 et for cats (8 oz. biological basic 
oz. size). size). foundation food. 































the way it was... 


"Good results have 
been obtained 

in mastitis in cattle 
from the use 

of formalin 

and turpentine." 


Bosshart, J. K.: J.A.V.M.A. 
N.S. 4:831 (Sept.) 1917. 





In mastitis 


the way it is... 


Excellent results have been 
obtained in mastitis in cattle 
from the use of Terramycin 
Animal Formula for Mastitis. 


It provides the broad-spec- 
trum coverage of Terramycin 
against such common udder in- 
vaders as streptococci, mi- 
crococci and coliforms, 


It provides exceptionally 
rapid diffusion within the 
udder, assuring prompt action 
at the site of infection. 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Animal Formula 
for Mastitis 


Supplied in tubes of % oz. and 
10-dose vials. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES 

Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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FUROXONE’ AERODUST 


BRAND OF FURAZOLIDONE VETERINARY 
provides bactericidal action at the site of infection 


Anew dosage form for inhalation, FUROXONE AERODUST VETERINARY 
is a fine, light, yellow powder that contains Furoxone 25%, and re- 
mains suspended in the air for 30 minutes or longer. It is indicated 
for the treatment of chronic respiratory disease (C.R.D. or air sac 
infection) in poultry flocks. 

Administration: For each 1,000 chickens, empty the contents of one 
100 gram carton into a dust applicator such as a Hudson Admiral 
Duster No. 766. In dim light or darkness, direct dust cloud about 
2 feet over birds from a distance of 5 to 6 feet from nearest bird. 
Supplied: Carton of 100 Gm. 

Other Eaton veterinary preparations for poultry: 


FUROXONE CONCENTRATE VETERINARY —Fced additive for salmonelloses, 
histomoniasis, hexamitiasis, synovitis and control of secondary invaders 
associated with chronic respiratory disease and non-specific enteritis. 
FURACIN® WATER MIX VETERINARY— Drinking water additive for the 
brand of nitrofurazone = eontrol of outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis 
due to Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix in chickens. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials ... 


©,N x neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
° EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 














on the hook or in the display case... 


No Downgrading» 


Two naturally occurring hormones give your clients 
higher weight gains at lower cost per Ib. of gain with- 
out risk of loss of grade. 









SYNOVEX IS THE ONLY STEER FINISHING IMPLANT available today which contains 
two naturally occurring hormones, progesterone and estradiol benzoate. These are 
the hormones which make possible up to 12 lb. extra gain per head per day without 
risk of downgrading — on the hoof, on the hook or in the display case. In fact, 
research has demonstrated that Synovex-implanted steers show finer finish, better 
bloom, and dress out with a higher percentage of lean and less separable fat. 


PHOTOGRAPHS PROVE QUALITY. The unretouched photographs on the opposite 
page show (1) carcasses and one rib section from Synovex-impianted steers, 
(2) carcasses and one rib section from unimplanted controls. Both groups were 
finished on the identical ration for the same period of time. 






























FLESH WELL MARBLED 


Note excellent carcass conformation, excellent quality, 
texture and marbling of meat. 





COOLER SHRINK IS NORMAL 


Synovex does not cause excessive moisture retention in 
tissues; weight loss during cooking is normal. 


EXCELLENT COLOR 


If photographs were in full, natural color, you would 
observe that meat in both sets is a prime, rich bright red. 








SYNOVEX SAVES UP TO 5c PER LB. OF GAIN 


Synovex goes to work in minutes after implant is made. Absorbed into the blood- 
stream, the two hormones are carried to every part of the steer’s body and accelerate 
the enzyme activity in every cell. The result is a marked increase in appetite after 
only seven days which is then maintained all during feeding period. Increased rate 
of gain is measurable after 30 days. Feed conversion is improved as much as 20% 
over controls. Tests have proved that Synovex increased rate of gain up to 50% 
over Stilbestrol. 




















These photographs were taken with the per- 
mission of Mr. Jack Schmidt, Manager of the 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo. Says 
Mr. Schmidt about Synovex: “‘We have since 
purchased over 1,000 implants and are look- 
ing forward to the same splendid results as 
this last test.’ 


NEW REPORT FROM FLORIDA 


The North Florida Experiment Station re- 
ports Synovex boosts average daily rate of 
gain more than 2 Ib. per day... reduces 
cost per Ib. of gain by more than 2'/2c... 
improves feed conversion by 1.66... in- 
creases gross profit per head by $8.84. 


SYNOVEX IS QUICK, EASY TO USE 


Make slit with special scalpel between skin and cartilage of 
ear, insert implanter, press plunger to eject all six pellets 
of Synovex. One implant lasts a full 150 feeding days. 
Synovex is recommended for steers weighing from 400 to 


1,000 pounds. 
Synovex has been cooperatively develcped by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and Syntex. Sy is a reg Scjuibb 





For additional information, write 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SQUIBB QUALIT Y-rtne pricecess 


with SYNOVEX a 


STEER FINISHING IMPLANTS 


= 































SYNOVEX IS AVAILABLE 
FROM YOUR SQUIBB 
BRANCH OR YOUR WHOLE- 
SALER IN 10-IMPLANT AND 
100-IMPLANT PACKAGES 
FOR YOUR USE AND DiSs- 
PENSING. 
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We believe... 


© © © That the future of the livestock industry depends on a strong and alas, 
veterinary han 


© 0 © Lhat direct selling of veterinary products for the control of livestock 
diseases to laymen weakens both the veterinary profession and the livestock industry. 


© «© That the best product cannot do the job right unless the disease is cor- 
rectly diagnosed and the proper treatment is given. 


© © © That our sucess depends on products of merit, on understanding live- 
stock disease problems and on improved service to veterinarians. 


© © «© [hat promotion of products for the control of livestock diseases should 
be confined exclusively to the veterinary prof :sion. 


© © © [hat your growing acceptance of our products indicates agreement with 
our maxim—‘‘Produced for and sold to gradwate veterinarians only.” 





Affiliated is an independent, exclusive producer of veterinary biologics. We 
depend entirely on the veterinary profession for our existence. To justify 
this existence, we accept fully the responsibility to help meet the exacting 
demands of the profession for better biological products. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Affiliated 


@ The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 
‘ The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. 


iced for and sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 





immunity Research into induced host immunity to 
_to helminthic parasites has been stimulated 
Parasites recently by work in Australia and elsewhere. 

Development of acquired immunity to as- 
carids, long observed by small animal 
clinicans, has been confirmed by demonstration 
of antiascaris antibodies in the serum of 
rabbits, guinea pigs and swine. 

Immunity to certain nematodes has been 
achieved. Immunity develops only in the 
presence of metabolic products from the living 
worm, not from killed Suspensions, or presence 
of dead worms in any form. 

Mechanism of action is referred to as anti- 
enzymatic. 

















Humane Legislation for humane slaughter of food 
Slaughter animals was favorably reported out of commit- 
tee by the House Agricultural group. 

The measure prohibits government purchases 
of meat from packers who do not employ humane 
Slaughter methods in all of their plants. 
Although termed a moderate approach, it is 
difficult to imagine a more powerful instru- 
ment than economic consequences. 


Pork Products Considerable space has been given recently 
for Export in the public and farm press concerning export 

of pork products. Great Britain has expressed 
willingness to purchase pork products from 
those states in which vesicular exanthema 
does not exist, and which have taken necessary 
steps to ban the use of virulent hog cholera 
virus. 

This action will undoubtedly have a favor- 
able influence on the economy of those states 
that have already achieved the required 
status. It should stimulate others, regard- 
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Positive 
Swine Disease 
Control 


Tranquilizers 
for Stress 


Frozen Semen 





less of quantities of prodiuxts moved in 
export trade. 


Current researc’: being conducted by Dr. 
George A. Young, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, suggests «a new technic for provision 
of disease free replacement stock for swine 
growers. 


Disease free pigs are obtained by hysterec- 
tomy from selected sows and pigs transferred 
to special brooders where they are kept for 
one week. Afterward pigs are grouped into 
increasingly larger droves at designated in- 
tervals. New or clean quarters are provided 
when transferred to farms. Gilts are bred by 
boars raised in the same fashion. Farrowing 
is normal for special reared gilts. 








Trials with tranquilizers to reduce the 
stress syndrome induced by various factors 
associated with movement, change, and handling 
of feeder cattle suggest that these agents 
may be valuable adjuncts in reducing incidence 
of respiratory disease (Shipping fever) in 
calves. 








Breeding up to 100,000 cows to one sire 
within a year is a physical possibility, ac- 
cording to Breed Association manager, J. M. 
McLean. 

Perfection of dilution and storage (freez- 
ing) technics have made this phenomenal feat 
possible. It emphasizes the enormous respon- 
Sibility of proper selection of sires. 
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To our subscribers and 


their families everywhere, 






The Editor and Staff of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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Littermates! 


THE LARGER PIG received 
2 cc. Ferrextran 52 days be- 
fore this photograph was 
taken. It gained 60% more 
than the untreated control. 








a ~ 


Unretouched photograph 


Prevent iron-deficiency anemia 
for faster growth, lower mortality 


FerrRextrRan.. 


ADVANTAGES 
Prompt utilization. 

Sustained utilization (over 14 days). 
Complete utilization (approaches 100%). 
Single injection. 

Individual, yet simple, administration. 


Optimum weight-gains during 
nursing period. 


Healthier pigs, less susceptible to 


secondary infections, pneumonias, 
enteritis, vaccination-induced shock. 


20% reduction in mortality over 
oral-iron-treated controls. 


Less toxic than oral or former 
injectable iron preparations. 


FORT DODGE’S NEW INJECTABLE 
IRON-DEXTRAN COMPLEX 


Each cc. of Ferrextran contains 50 mg. 
elemental iron, as ferric hydroxide, in complex 
with low molecular-weight dextran. Utilization 
of the iron approaches 100%, as compared 

with less than 5% of that in oral iron 
preparations. Controlled experimental studies in 
suckling pigs indicate that one dose (2 cc.) of 
Ferrextran results in a substantially greater 
hemoglobin response than three weekly oral iron 
treatmeits. Ferrextran is for intramuscular 
injection in baby pigs 3 to 7 days of age. 

In packages 12/30-dose vials. 
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hs our many friends 
in the veterinary medical profession 


we wish to express our gratitude for your confidence 
in such Schering products as the ““Meti” steroids during the past year. We hope 
that through intensified research for new and betier therapeutic agents to 
conquer disease we may continue to merit your support in the years to come. 
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NII veterinary research award number 1... 


Recent reports from abroad and preliminary tests at Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories indicate the possible effectiveness of 
Butazolidin in the treatment of canine distemper and other com- 
mon virus diseases. This information marks almost the first 
evidence of chemotherapeutic activity against acute virus diseases. 
To promote research in this direction, and to make all the facts 
available to the profession as quickly as possible, Jen-Sal offers 
$1,000 for the best clinical report on the subject of Butazolidin in 
Acute Virus Diseases accepted for publication before January 1, 
1959. Entries should conform to the conditions listed below. 








veterinary research award number 2... 


Increasing reports of very severe side effects following adminis- 
tration of synthetic corticosteroids has prompted critical reap- 
praisal of their use in human medicine. Convenient symptomatic 
relief in animals might lead to promiscuous use of synthetic 
hormones without regard for potential spread of infectious disease 
processes, suppressed immune response und reduced rate of heal- 
ing associated with use of corticosteroids. If human experience is 
duplicated in the veterinary field, it is possible that corticosteroids 
should be reserved for selected resistant cases, while the improved 
long-acting ACTH complexes should be relied upon for routine and 
prolonged use. To encourage thorough investigation as to the 
safety and proper use of both synthetic corticosteroids and long- 
acting, natural ACTH, Jen-Sal offers $1,000 for the best clinical 
report on The Role of Synthetic Corticosteroids and Long-Acting 
ACTH Complex in Veterinary Medicine. Entries must conform to 
conditions listed below. 





practitioners and clinicians ... 


Submit your report to any regional or national veterinary publica- 
tion. After acceptance, send a copy of the manuscript as accepted, 
along with proof of acceptance (dated not later than January 1, 
1959) to the address below. Manuscripts will be judged by the 
head clinicians of three veterinary schools. 





Jen-Sal Research Awards 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Box 167, Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Help your clients 


save 
safely 


on 


hog 
cholera 


vaccinations 


IN LARGE OR SMALL HERDS. We? 


SWIVINE is completely nontrans- 
missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 
by back passage. 


SWIVINE has a distinct margin 
of safety over vaccines derived 
from blood or laboratory tissues 
of swine, because the Swivine 
virus is modified by hundreds of 
passages through rabbits, which 
are not a natural host to any 
swine disease. Therefore, Swivine 
cannot infect vaccinated pigs 
with any other swine disease. 


SWIVINE with serum provides 
protection that isimmediate, con- 
tinuous, lasting—and economical, 


Available in 2, 5, 25 and 
50 dose packages. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
division of 
ALLIED 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Special Report 


U. S. LIVESTOCK SANITARY ASSOCIATION 


61st Annual Meeting 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


HAD A VISITOR at the sessions of the 61st 
annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Association not attended conventions 
during recent years, he might have been 
amazed and perhaps bewildered at the in- 
creased scope of this Association’s activities. 
Federal, state and territory livestock dis- 
ease control officials, who make up the of- 
ficial family of U.S.L.S.A. must not only 
cope with the changing scope of animal dis- 
eases, but with intricate ramifications that 
have public health significance as well. 


Foundation of An Association 


On September 27-28, 1897, the operators 
of the Ft. Worth Stock Yards invited state 
veterinarians of the northern states to come 
to Texas and observe a then new method 
reputed to free cattle from disease bearing 
ticks. Out of this meeting with but a singu- 
lar purpose has evolved an Association de- 
voted to control of many diseases of domes- 
tic livestock, some transmissible to man. 
This reporter dares venture that had it not 
been for the cooperative efforts of the of- 
ficial members of the U.S.L.S.A. the Ameri- 
can livestock industry could not have grown 
to the proportions that it has attained. 
American consumers owe a debt to disease 
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control officials who have shared in assur- 
ing an abundant supply of wholesome ani- 
mal protein foods. 

From 1897 to 1909 officials having re- 
sponsibilities concerning animal health met 
as The Interstate Livestock Boards and 
State Veterinarians. Those early day of- 
ficials were essentially representatives of the 
livestock growers and dealers. Today they 
continue to function in the same role with 
an added responsibility to the entire citi- 
zenry of their respective states. 


In 1909 the name was changed to The 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. The 
name perhaps fails to convey the scope of 
its present activities, and for this reason 
the Association was presented with a resolu- 
tion to change the name to American Asso- 
ciation of Livestock Disease Regulatory 
Officials. The resolution is now under con- 
sideration by the Executive Board. 


Although the etymology of the term sani- 
tary (sanitas) pertains to health, common 
usage implies cleanliness and does not ade- 
quately cover the scope of duties of the 
present day disease control official. Matters 
of prophylaxis, for example, go beyond the 
application of what is ordinarily implied 
as a sanitary measure. Likewise, field or 
laboratory tests for insidious disease, work 
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Dr. John C. Milligan, Alabama State Veterinarian, 
Montgomery, President of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 


which frequently comes under the super- 
vision of state veterinarians, is more than 
sanitation in the modern sense. The Asso- 
ciation is strong and is continually being 
strengthened by cooperative efforts. One 
of these is uniformity of state regulations, 
long recognized as a goal of accomplish- 
ment. Deliberations are serious in all meet- 
ings, which makes repetition of the statement 
applied to previous meeting a meaningful 
appraisal—At no other meeting is so much 
offered of such value in so short a time. 


President’s Address 


President Dr. G. H. Good, state veteri- 
narian of Wyoming, referred to the matter 
of uniform regulations and the local compli- 
cations that prevent acceptance of a recog- 
nized ideal. He pointed out extreme varia- 
tions in types of livestock operations in 
Wyoming and New Jersey to emphasize the 
problems. He proposed that the problem 
be broken down fcr ease of handling and 
that uniform regional regulations be an 
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intermediate goal. Such subdivisions of 
the continent would aid materially in the 
movement of stock within regions unde 
uniform regulations. This appears to this 
reporter as realistic and would certainly 
prove a step forward toward elimination of 
some present confusion. 


He also proposed that regulations be pub. 
lished in such form that portions might be 
altered without dating an entire published 
code. A loose-leaf system might serve » 
that changes, additions, et cetera, to a cer. 
tain group of approved regulations may sup. 
plant those previously published. Ease of 
maintaining files would aid in the informed 
enforcement of state requirements. 





Tuberculosis Eradication 





Doctor Good referred his listeners to a 
situation of considerable concern in some 
states regarding bovine tuberculosis. He ex- 
pressed the point that the present sampling 
technics to reveal incidence are inadequate 
A renewed effort must be made to reveal 
the infected animal, which is actually the 
original purpose of area testing. That the 
present program is failing is evident in the 
fact that some states now refuse to accept 
cows from modified accredited tuberculosis 
free areas without the added guarantee of 
immediate negative tuberculin test. He 
noted that within a five-year period almost 
all cattle come under the observation of a 
killing floor inspector, and that infected 
herds might be traced from that angle 
Three factors, of course, limit the possibility 
of complete effectiveness: (1) All animals 
are not slaughtered under adequate post 
mortem inspection, (2) no lesion reactors 
are not uncommon, and (3) mere identifi- 
cation of lesion cases is insufficient. Source 
of infected carcasses must be revealed and 
the possible spread in the source herd de 
termined. 


During 1957, there were 8,976,409 head 
of cattle tuberculin tested, of which 13,974 
were reactors. Approximate cost of locating 
one infected animal was $490. Source herd 
testing as revealed by inspection at slaughter 
is certain to reduce this terrific cost. New 
York reports an approximate cost to identify 
reactors at $32.25 per head. 
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Hog Cholera 


Modified and inactivated hog cholera vac- 
cines have now had sufficient field test and 
time to demonstrate their value. These 
agents can adequately replace the use of 
virulent live virus. If unattenuated virus 
were outlawed completely, swine would not 
be without an effective disease barrier in the 
new products which are gaining wider ac- 
ceptance each year. 


Maintenance of inspection to assure 
proper garbage cooking and elimination of 
virulent virus will remove from the swine 
scene the greatest threats to the industry 
and to profits of swine producers. Only one 
other important source, the infected herd, 
would remain to be dealt with if garbage 
cooking laws and regulations were universal 
and adequate, and the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of simultaneous virus prohibited. 





Dr. R. A. Hendershott, Trenton, New Jersey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. 
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Resolutions 


Among resolutions proposed was that per- 
taining to brucellosis eradication. In this 
was pointed out notable progress in virtual 
elimination of a disease of cattle communi- 
cable to man. The resolution urged con- 
tinued financial support of the plan now 
functioning so that all possible advantage 
may be taken of gains thus far made in 
practical eradication. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected to serve the Association 
for the coming year included the following: 
President Dr. John C. Milligan, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Mr. Francis G. Buz- 
zell, Augusta, Maine; Dr. James R. Hays, 
Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. A. P. Schneider, 
Boise, Idaho, first, second, and third vice 
presidents respectively. Dr. Ralph A. Hen- 
dershott, Trenton, New Jersey was reem- 
ployed by the Executive Board as executive 
secretary. 


The meeting for 1958 will be held at 
Miami Beach, Florida. Headquarters hotel 
tentatively scheduled is the Deauville. Date 
of session to be announced later. 


Proceedings Book 


Each year a Proceedings Book is pub- 
lished containing in detail all papers pre- 
sented, committee reports, and discussions 
together with group actions taken. This 
book is distributed only to members, official 
and individual. Individual membership is 
open to veterinarians who are also urged to 
take part in discussions. The annual of- 
ficial proceedings complete, comprehensive, 
carefully edited, printed and bound are 
easily worth the membership fee of $5. 
annually. Those interested are urged to 
write Dr. Ralph A. Hendershott, 33 Oak 
Lane, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


“VM. 


Connecticut is the eighth state to become 
modified-certified brucelosis-free. 























































PANEL DISCUSSION... 


M. G. Fincher, D.V.M. 
Moderator 


On Mastitis 


Dr. M. G. Fincher, Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and head of the Department 
of Medicine and Obstetrics, director of 
Ambulatory Clinic and the New York State 
Mastitis Control Programs, New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell, Ithaca, New 
York, was moderator of this panel. 

In introducting the subject, Doctor 
Fincher pointed out that though there are 
many facts about bovine mastitis, yet to be 
revealed, a few points were established upon 
which there is at least some semblance of 
general agreement. These were mentioned 
as follows: 

1. Mastitis is a complex disease having 
many known and unknown causes. 

2. Streptococcus agalatiae infection is an 
important, if not the most important disease 
agent. 

3. Acute, severe clinical cases are due to 
infectious agents other than Strep. agal- 
actiae. 

4. Trauma, including that resulting from 
improper application of the milking ma- 
chines is an important cause. 

5. Physical character of the udder ap- 
pears to influence incidence. Pendulous 
udders are more susceptible than compact 
udders to injury and thus to mastitis. 
Genetics possibilities deserve study includ- 
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ing beside the desirable udder type, struc. 


ture of teats, particularly teat ends. pe 

' ne: 

6. Testing and treatment under super- e 
vision of experienced veterinarian reduces 


losses from mastitis, whereas blind treat- 
ment leaves much to be desired. 

7. Treatment of individual infected ani. § P@ 
mals alone will not solve herd disease prob- da 
lems. tic 

8. Owner conscientious of those preven. § 
tive measures experience has proved useful § ™! 
in reducing incidence of disease. 

Summaries of discussions of panel mem- 
bers follow. 
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A rapidly increasing population in the 
United States and a growing awareness of 
human nutritional needs is expected to in- 
crease the demand for fluid milk. If per 
capita consumption increases as anticipated 
by only ten pounds annually, dairymen will 
be required to produce 157,000,000,000 Ib. 
of milk to meet the present projected popu- 
lation demands in 1975. 

Steadily increased production of milk has 
occurred as knowledge concerning breeding, 
management, livestock nutrition, and con- 
trol of diseases and parasites has advanced. 
In 1956, production set a new record of over 
6,000 Ib. per cow. Dairymen are rather in 
agreement that this record can be bested, 
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perhaps by another 100 Ib. annually for the 
next several years. This would, indeed, give 
encouragement toward meeting probable 
needs during the coming years. 


Balanced against these facts and antici- 
pated demand is the records of declining 
dairy cattle population. If future genera- 
tions are to be supplied with nutritious 
fluid milk the trend must be reversed even 
with increased per cow production. 


Mastitis a Major Disease 


Mastitis is responsible for greater milk 
losses than all other disease and parasites 
of dairy cattle combined. Translated into 
quantity of fluid milk, mastitis causes a loss 
of 5,000,000,000 lb. annually. More than 
6,000,000 persons might be provided with 
a quart of milk every day of the year if all 
such loss could be eliminated. This is not 
the total loss attributed to the ravages of 
the disease. Considering mortality, reduced 
valuation, cost of replacements, poor quality 
milk, treatment and. drug cost, and labor 
loss cost the estimated cost of mastitis in- 
fection in the United States totals over 





K PRODUCTION UP 12% 
29.0 Ib. 





Bagge - Average per cow per day 
_ Mlinois study: 25 herds, about 500 cows 
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$250,000,000. per year; an appalling figure 
that should stimulate the best disease con- 
trol efforts that can be mustered. 


Much of this loss is preventable by ap- 
proved herd management practices, accurate 
and early diagnosis, and properly applied 
treatment. Studies conducted at various ex- 
periment stations and in the field have 
demonstrated that incidence of the disease 
could be reduced drastically. Milk produc- 
tion invariably increases in herds as disease 
incidence is controlled. Many instances of 
better profits from operations may be sight- 
ed where well-conceived programs of mas- 
titis control have been instituted in trouble 
herds. 


POSSIBLE ROLE OF NUTRITION IN MASTITIS 


Notes of paper presented by W. D. Pounden, 
D.V.M., Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster Ohio. 


Research workers and dairymen have en- 
deavored to correlate various feeding prac- 
tices with incidence of mastitis for years. 
To date, findings and observations have not 
confirmed any relationship of significance, 
which is to say, that no theories concerning 
influence of either concentrates or pasture 
on mastitis have been confirmed or have 
proved that generally employed and eco- 
nomical feeding practices were taboo. 


Reports on the effects of feeding on mas- 
titis generally concern various concentrates, 
more particularly their overfeeding. Incon- 
sistencies in experimental results of a num- 
ber of investigators have been the rule. 
Sometimes higher levels of grain feeding or 
special components appeared to stimulate 
mastitis attacks and at other times the op- 
posit2 was true. 


Roughage components have also come 
under scrutiny. In the herd study by Dr. 
J. M. Murphy (Proc. 51, Ann. Mtg., U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Assn., 1947) extensive 
outbreaks of mastitis in the summer pasture 
season were reported. 


Pasture was most plentiful during the 
years when attacks were most severe. Simi- 
lar conclusion has been drawn from studies 
in the Midwest and California. Inconsisten- 
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cies in manifestations of udder disease point 
to lack of understanding the reasons for out- 
breaks. In some herds, a possible correla- 
tion with an improper feeding program have 
been recognized. 


The matter pertaining to periods of re- 
duced resistance suggested the examination 
of milk since this is the environment in 
which bacteria, ordinarily associated with 
the disease, are most active. Suitability of 
milk as cultural media, or its capacity to 
resist acid production has provided a base 
of measurement. Though this indirect 
methods may not prove animal resistance, 
it does point out seasonal variations in the 
milk for sustaining bacterial growth. From 
these studies some indication is apparent 
that feed at times influenced the relation- 
ship of milk and mastitic infections. All 
factors, however, were not constant in these 
studies. Usual trends suggested loss of re- 
sistance levels during lush pasture seasons. 


INVADING ORGANISMS AND THE HOST 
IN BOVINE MASTITIS ~ 


Abstract of paper presented by James W. 
Murphy, V.M.D., New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, New York 


In spite of claims made regarding the 
susceptibility of organisms commonly in- 
volved in bovine mastitis to various anti- 
biotics, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that no agent can be expected to give satis- 
factory results without consideration of 
many factors that may influence its action. 
It is irrational, to say the least, at this stage 
of our understanding, to place sole reliance 
on a group of therapeutic agents to ac- 
complish disease control. This is particu- 
larly true in bovine mastitis. Considering 
reported incidence of this disease in dairy 
cattle and losses directly attributed to its 
ravages, the present rather awkward position 
must be revised regarding the proper ap- 
plication of mastitis therapy. 


Etiology of bovine mastitis has been 
complicated during recent years as increas- 
ing numbers of agents have been suspected 
as causative. For practical purposes there 
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FIGURE 1 
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13 Staphylococci 





Percentage of Infection 


| Bacilli 
75% of Infected Animals 


are in non-clinical stage not detectable 
by ordinary barn tests. 











24% of Infected Animals 
are in mild clinical stoge 
positive only to barn tests. 


are in severe Clinical stage 
manifesting swelling of the 


1% of Infected Animals 
gland or general iliness. 


really is no need for considering more than 
four main forms of this disease. (See fig. 
1.) 


Causes of these are (1) Streptococcus § \gt 
agalactiae, (2) other streptococci, (3) staf wa 
phylococci, and (4) bacilli. At least 99% & a) 
of mastitis will fall into one of these cata-§ ly 
gories. Based on figures accumulated over § po 
the years in New York, 50% of the cows § od 
are not infected with any pathogenic bac- 
teria, 23% are infected with Strep. agalac- 
tiae, 13% with other streptococci, 13% with 
pathogenic staphylococci, and 1% with 
bacilli. It will be noted from the chart (fig. 

1.) that most infections are in the nonclini- § jg 
cal stage at any one time. These are classi- § gis 
fied as normal with ordinarily employed § er 
barn tests. Concurrently approximately § ti 
24%, of those infected may, by careful ap- § ef 
plication of diagnostic tests, be classified § of 
clinically as infected. Only 1% are severe § o 
clinical cases having acute swelling of the § T 
udder or are generally ill. la 

It should be pointed out that each of the § 
three stages may exist of all four types I 
simultaneously. Thus a quiescent stage may u 
result after clinical manifestations and be b 
followed by a “flare-up.” Also noted is that § " 
Strep. agalactiae rarely cause severe clini- b 
cal disease, whereas agents responsible for st 
other forms tend toward acute clinical ill- p 


ness. 
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Mastitis Control Programs 


Formal mastitis control programs have 
been organized as state-wide efforts in only 
two states; New York and Connecticut. In 
New York the concept of conscientious ap- 
plication of nonspecific measures as ex- 
pressed by Udall has provided a basis for 
reducing incidence of all types. In Con- 
necticut, testing and treating have been 
applied toward eliminating the primary re- 
sponsible organism, Strep. agalactiae. Both 
have virtue and both limitations. The vet- 
erinarian too often is not consulted until 
clinical mastitis is obvious. Treatment or 
disposal of these cases can not be expected 
to control the disease as a herd problem. 
Rather it becomes increasingly more im- 
portant that measures be employed during 
nonclinical infection stages. 


Host-Parasite Relationship 


Study of the age and genetic factors re- 
lated to mastitis suggest that host resistance 
was of major importance. English workers 
also demonstrated that young and previous- 
ly noninfected cows resisted artificial ex- 
posure whereas older and previously infect- 
ed individuals succumbed. 


Route of Infection 


Attempts to correlate physical character- 
istics of the teat to susceptibility and re- 
sistance have been fruitless. The easy milk- 
er is apparently no more susceptible to mas- 
titis than the hard milker. Furthermore, 
efforts to establish infection by application 
of virulent culture at or within the teat 
orifice have been generally unsuccessful. 
The hypothesis of “back-suction” has been 
largely disproved. At the present it is im- 
possible to state how udder infection occurs. 
It appears, then, that more basic informa- 
tion on this point and others is essential 
before effective procedures can be brought 
into practice. Fundamental studies must 
be pursued by a number of qualified, well- 
staffed groups. These to be given the neces- 
sary encouragement to assure development 
of new information needed. 
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MECHANICAL MILKING AND MASTITIS 


Abstract of a paper presented by O. W. Schalm, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., D. O._Noorlander, B.S., and 
A. C.Pier, D.V.M., School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, Davis. 


Dairymen in general have been convinced 
by undeniable evidence that prolonged ap- 
plication of the -nachine to the udder, and 
improper vacuum levels directly influence 
the incidence of mastitis. Despite more care 
and attention to these points, the milking 
machine continues to contribute significant- 
ly toward the cause of most important dis- 
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Fig. 1. Model of milking machine teat cup in 
action: A—milking phase; B—Massaging phase. 





ease of dairy cows. Mastitis control pro- 
grams, no matter how well conceived, may 
fail miserably unless abuses to the udder 
by mechanical milking (now of such com- 
mon occurrence) are understood, and that 
measures are taken to prevent such abuses. 


These concepts are not entirely new since 
careful research conducted 20 years ago 
developed that milking machines were po- 
tentially injurious unless properly handled. 
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Researchers demonstrated that changes in 
the character of milk were, in general, pro- 
portional to the amount of vacuum em- 
ployed and the period it was left working 
on the udder. There was also, increase in 
mastitis and decreased milk yields. With- 
out doubt, better milking machines are being 
handled by better informed dairymen, yet 
considering the still wide incidence of mas- 
titis the problem as concerns the machine 
is more complex than simple milking dura- 
tion and vacuum levels. 


Many matters of convenience, cleaning, 
et cetera have influenced design of present 
day machines. Not all of these have been 
in the best interest of the cow insofar as 
maintenance of udder health is concerned. 


Consequences of Vacuum 


A vacuum is not a force. It intensifies 
forces of atmospheric pressure. In a milk- 
ing machine operating at 15 in. of vacuum 
(one-half atmospheric pressure), a differ- 
ential pressure of over 7 lb. per square inch 
is applied suddenly to the rubber teat cup 
liner. Amount of this pressure exerted in 
the teat is conditioned on the resilience of 
the rubber liner and the tension on it. Ex- 
posure of the teat to constant vacuum cause 
a ballooning, so that teat surfaces are 


Fig. 3. Demonstration of the construction of a narrow- 
bore, stretched liner with plastic attachment for ob- 
taining visual milking at the level of each teat cup. 


Fig. 2. X-ray of teat cup in action. Milk fills the 


teat cavity and buffers the impact of the collapsing 
rubber liner (a and b); end-point or machine milking 
when teat shrinks and pressure of collapsing liner op 
the tissues increases (a’ and b’). Note greater com. 
pression of tip of teat in b’ than in b. 


pressed tightly against the wall of the liner, 
In large bore, slack teat cup liners, excessive 
ballooning may occur depending not alone 
on the size of the tegt, but the magnitude 
of milk let down, pressure inside the teft, 
level of vacuum, and resiliency of the liner, 
and the degree of tension as fitted. Narrow 
liners obviously limit ballooning. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that it is not neces. 
sary to balloon the teat excessively in order 
to accomplish rapid milking and thus use of 
large, slack liners are questioned; especially 
when employed under relatively high 
vacuum levels. 


Tissue Changes 


Other matters including crawling of teat 
cups, pressure on the teat, shrinking of the 
teat, and friction favor the narrow bore, 
stretched liner for milking machine. Radio- 
grams during the milking process have made 
possible conclusions because of actual vis- 
ualization of tissue changes during the milk- 
ing process. 








Milking Machine 
Vacuum Level 


Speed with which milk is removed from 
the teat is directly proportional to vacuum 








Recommendations 


1. Narrow bore, stretched liner are recom- 
mended on all conventional milking ma- 
chines operated at 15 in. of vacuum. 

2. Discard liners that have loss resilience. 

3. Provide an air admission hole in the 
claw to prevent surging of milk in the 
claw and teat cups from the milk hose. 

4. Design teat cups to provide visual 
milking. 

5. Interrupt flow of constant vacuum to 
teats and simultaneously stop action of 
pulsator on the liner before removing milk- 
ing machine. 
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com # i, required for efficient milking by narrow 
bore, stretched liners. Less should be em- 
ployed to minimize early and excessive 

iner.§ crawling of large bore liners. 

Nal Constant attention to vacuum level is 

tude necessary for proper milking procedure. 

teft, 
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eH STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

ially 

igh : 

Final returns have been computed to es- 
tablish accurately morbidity and mortality 
due to the anthrax outbreak during late 

ges summer in Oklahoma and Kansas. There 


have been no reported losses since Septem- 
teat g ber 14 to October 29, 1957, date of sum- 
t the @ Mary prepared by the USDA. 
bore, A total of 457 herds were affected in 
dio. § eight counties in Oklahoma and 284 in four 
nade § adjacent counties in southeastern Kansas. 
vis: § Estimated deaths reached 957 in Oklahoma 
nilk- § and 670 in Kansas for a total of 1,627. Of 
these, 1,503 were cattle, 15 horses and mules, 
39 sheep, 68 hogs, and two other species. 
Susceptible livestock were vaccinated in 
over 4,000 herds in both states. A total of 
165,929 cattle, 3,412 horses and mules, 15,- 
149 sheep, 13,759 swine, and 4,921 other 
species were given prophylactic vaccine be- 
ginning promptly following confirmed diag- 
Nosis. 



















Cutaneous Anthrax 






Two cases of cutaneous anthrax were re- 
ported from this area during the outbreak; 
one in a practitioner who became infected 
handling diseased tissue of an animal dead 
of the disease. 

The disease picture was complicated by 
blackleg, malignant edema, leptospirosis, 
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ON ANTHRAX LOSSES 


and anaplasmosis, all prevalent in the area 
involved. Regulatory officials reported 
deaths only in those cases in which irrevoc- 
able evidence suggested anthrax. There was 
no reliable way to determine anthrax in 
treated animals that recovered; therefore 
these were not included in totals. 


“VM- 


Range and pasture conditions in 17 west- 
ern states during the past two months are 
in better condition for the season than any 
time since 1942, according to USDA report. 


General soaking rains covered practically 
the entire western range area during October 
and November, including those sections suf- 
fering severe drought conditions for the past 
five years. 


Cattle and calves are reported in prime 
condition. Good grazing and generally mild 
weather have extended gains during these 
months when shrinkage is usually antici- 
pated. This has resulted in restriction of 
movement to market and a strong demand 
for brood cows and light feeders. Present 
indications point to a significant increase in 
carry over supplies in the months ahead. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS... 


On Current Disease Problems 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN ANAPLASMOSIS . 


Notes of a paper presented by M. J. Twiehaus, 


D.V.M., M.S., Professor and Head, Department of 


Pathology, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Anaplama marginale. As high as 50% of the red 
blood cells may be infected during the ferbile 
stage of the disease. 


Anaplasmosis is an infectious disease of 
cattle and sheep caused by Anaplasma 
marginale and Anaplasma ovis, and char- 
acterized by progressive anemia due to de- 
struction of red blood cells. A. marginale 
organism (parasite) increases in size and 
numbers after invading red blood cells. Ex- 
tent of invasion of cells is in direct pro- 
portion to the percentage of red cells con- 
taining bodies. Marginale bodies break into 
small bodies at the time the red cell dis- 
integrates. In the mature stage, the parasite 
is composed of a central undivided mass 
and peripheral rounded bodies of high elec- 
tron density in submicroscopic units. These 
units may represent stages in the cycle of 
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the parasite within the red cell, and may 
explain why blood carriers remain infective, 
although Anaplasma can not be visualized. 












Incubation Period 
of Marginal Bodies 











Incubation can vary from 14 to 45 days. 
Evidence exists that the infectious agent is 
present in the red blood cell when no mar- 
ginal bodies are present. A toxic agent is 
observed in the blood in acute cases, similar 
to reactions noted in transfusions with other 
forms of anemia. If animals survive the first 
severe attack of marginal bodies, a second 
att-ck will be evident within two or three 
weeks, and others may continue up to one 
year or longer. These may be a part of the 
life cycle similar to malaria infections. 


Mechanicai Means 
of Transmission 
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Spread of the disease through mechanical 
means can be stopped by aseptic procedures. 
But it must be noted that ticks, horseflies, 
mosquitoes, deerflies, stableflies, and horn- 
flies have been incriminated as biological 
vectors ranging from important to unim- 
portant as a source of infection. Certain 
arthropods serve as mechanical vectors, and 
others as biological vectors. Biological vec- 
tors can account for spread of the disease 
for years after initial infection. 

Animals that have survived an acute at- 
tack of anaplasmosis usually remain carriers 
of the disease for life, although sometimes 
carrier infection is lost and susceptibility 
regained. Infectivity titer apparently as- 
cends and drops with serum antibody titer 
after initial disease attack. 
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Complement-Fixation Test 


Sufficient data exist to indicate that the 
complement-fixation test is at least 98% 
accurate, and therefore extremely efficient 
in detecting carrier animals. Proper use of 
this test is incumbent on its recognition as 
an official diagnostic test in a standardized 
form. 


Vv Use of Antibiotics 


Although chlortetracycline, oxytetracycl- 
ine, tetracycline have all been cited for their 
Anaplasma-inhibitory activity or depressant 
action on Anaplasma, all are economically 
prohibitive in routine practice. 


Conclusion 


Importance of a standardized comple- 
ment-fixation test for anaplasmosis can not 
be stressed too strongly. In order to insure 
uniform results by different laboratories, 
uniformity of testing materials, methods, 
and interpretation are imperative. Such uni- 
formity is impossible to attain unless the 
antigen, amboceptor, complement, and con- 
trol sera are produced, standardized, packed, 
and distributed from a central agency, and 


® the hemolytic amboceptor be approved only 


by this agency. This agency should be the 
Animal Disease Eradication Division, 
USDA. 


CLINICAL ASPECTS OF ANAPLASMOSIS 


Notes from a discussion presented by Jotn B. 


Carricaburu, D.V.M., Santa Ynez, California. 


From the standpoint of a clinician, bovine 
anaplasmosis is an enigma. Its cause and 
pathogenesis remains inexplicable. Treat- 
ment is largely empirical; no prophylactic 
system has been devised or recommended 
in this country, yet in enzootic areas nature 
has produced carrier immunity at an early 
age, 

Perhaps no disease of cattle has strained 
practitioner-client relationships as severely 
as anaplasmosis. Failure to salvage clinically 
ill or control losses among range cattle has 
been a major limiting factor in some range 
operations. A client advised recently that 
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Accumulating 
evidence indicates increased incidence of this 
disease. 


Typical attitude in anaplasmosis. 


this single disease has cost him the equiv- 
alent of a well equipped ranch during his 
active years of ranching. 

My practice area ‘is Santa Barbara 
County, California. The range is mountain 
and foothill country suitable primarily as 
beef cattle range. The range is covered with 
sagebrush which is heavily infested with 
ticks. These are considered to be quite gen- 
erally infected with Anaplasma marginale 
due to transovarian passage of infective 
stages of the organism. 


Cattle feeding on this range is seasonal. 
Native grasses are suitable for grazing from 
approximately December 1 to May 15 each 
year. Cattle are imported each year for the 
grazing season and are then shipped to feed 
lots. Experience with the disease has dic- 
tated some practices of cattlemen and as a 
result younger calves are being purchased 
to avoid the acute and fatal form of anaplas- 
mosis common among older animals. Native 
herds experience a relatively low disease 
incidence. Recent investigation on one of 
these ranches, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California, revealed that 95% of 
the animals tested had achieved carrier im- 
munity by the time they were 18 months 
of age. 


Symptoms of Anaplasmosis 


Symptoms are classified in the field as 
mild, acute and peracute. Five feature char- 
acterize the disease: (1) Anemia, (2) weak- 
ness, (3) febrile reaction, (4) grossly nor- 
mal urine, and (5) constipation. In addi- 
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tion examination usually reveals (1) icterus, 
(2) inappetence, (3) depression, (4) dehy- 
dration, (5) labored respiration, (6) ir- 
rational behavior. Anaplasmosis is observed 
clinically as a disease which is generally 
mild in calves to one year of age, acute but 
not often fatal in cattle up to two years of 
age, acute and often fatal in three-year-olds, 
and often peracute and fatal in animals over 
three years of age. 

Differential diagnosis is possible by posi- 
tive laboratory demonstration of stained 
organisms. Clinically, grossly normal urine 
and constipation, no matter how lush the 
forage, strongly support diagnosis when ex- 
hibited with anemia, weakness, and icterus. 


Peracute Anaplasmosis 


Peracute anaplasmosis is observed in cow 
herds moved into our range from nonin- 
fected range. Significant losses are sus- 
tained. Treatment of these animals reported 
ill has been unsatisfactory. Early treatment 
of the acute form occurring in native cattle 
is more satisfactory if extreme care is taken 
in handling. Nearly all native ranches have 
a few of these cases annually. They are ap- 
parently animals who have escaped becom- 
ing carriers at an early age. Use of tetra- 
cyclines have been followed by better results 
than for any previously employed agent. 
In acute cases it is sometimes possible to 
abort all clinical signs when employed in 
the early stages. A minimum of 3 mg. per 
lb. of body weight frequently produces defi- 
nite clinical improvement within 24 to 48 
hours. Little change, however, occurs in the 
hemoglobin picture until about the fourth 
day post-treatment. 


A Case for Prophylaxis 


Often outbreaks occur in susceptible herds 
and disease processes have advanced to the 
hopeless stage before referred to veterina- 
rians. In these, sodium cacodylate has 
served usefully when used prophylactically. 
Clinical course was influenced and _ losses 
stopped. In other instances this product 
has failed completely. 

Experienced cattlemen in our enzootic 
area are well informed on anaplasmosis and 
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understand its processes as they occur in 


. ° 
our area. They realize that livestock cul ~ 
ture in this county would be economically or 


impossible were it not that nature’s vectors 
and possibly some of their own surgical 5% 
practices had provided carrier immunity§ % ‘ 





in early life. They conclude that some form§ Sef 

of induced immunity is therefore possible§ tiv 

and essential for survival in this and other§ ing 

enzootic areas. My experience with ana-§ mec 

plasmosis causes me to strongly concur in if 

this opinion. mer 

It is the hope of those closely associated § tha 

with this problem that research will develop {rot 

a suitable prophylactic vaccine. Detection o | 

and elimination of carriers can not in itself § 24 

answer the problem in many enzootic areas, § ‘st 
A workable tool must be made available if 
anaplasmosis control ever becomes realistic 
to assure economic livestock operations on 
many of the nation’s great beef cattle ranges. 

! 

tior 

WHOLE-BLOOD AGGLUTINATION TEST - 

ous 

FOR BOVINE BRUCELLOSIS cul 

cor 

Abstract of preliminary report by Paul ant 

Boulanger, D.V.M., M.S., and A. N. Smith, of : 

D.V.M., Quebec, Canada. sus 

to. 

As the bovine eradication control pro-§ of 


gram advances the importance of an eco- 
nomical and effective procedure to pre 


‘ : - : dli 
sumptively identify Brucella infected cattle ble 
becomes more apparent. This is particularly de 
applicable in range stock. Here a rapid a 

3) 


Fig. 1. Stylet used for puncture of the ear vein and 
scalpel blade used in cutting the tip of the tail together 
with the attached wire loop. 
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f concentration of the final product. 


method of diagnosis, though serving only as 
a screening method promises exceptional 
value. 


Sensitivity of the test closely paralleled 
or exceeded the standard tube and plate 
serum agglutination test. Increased sensi- 
tivity is deemed possible by further screen- 
ing of strains of organisms or the culture- 
media employed fer their cultivation. 


In summary, this research and develop- 
ment gives promise of a useful test of value 
that will permit a quick sort-out of reactors 
from negative range cattle. The adoption 
of this squeeze-chute-side test would have 
additional value by reducing the volume of 
testing in diagnostic laboratories. 


Development Work 


Attention was given first to the prepara- 
tion of a suitable antigen for a plate test. 
Investigations were conducted testing vari- 
ous concentrations of organisms, strains, 
cultural media, staining, and pH and salt 
That 
antigen final adopted was a 4% suspension 
of Br. abortus stained with hematoxylin and 
suspended in physiological saline at pH 4.0 
to 4.3 to which an anticoagulant in the form 
of heparin was added. 


Testing technics considered cattle han- 
dling problems in Canada. Animals were 
bled either from the ear vein with a specially 
designed stylet or from the tip of the tail 
with a curved scalpel blade. (See fig. 1, 2, 
3). One drop of nonclotted blood is taken 
with the wire loop and mixed with 0.03 ml. 
of stained antigen delivered with a dropper 
on a glass plate over a heat controlled box 
designed for the purpose (fig. 4). Readings 
are made at various intervals after mixing 
blood and antigen. 


Comparison of Results 


Testing was carried out in 41 herds con- 
taining 990 animals and compared with the 
standard tube and plate agglutination test. 
Herds selected contained reactors and serum 
agglutination negatives and also recently 
vaccinated animals. 
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Fig. 2 Collecting blood from the ear vein of a 


cow with stylet and a wire loop. 





ans 3 rf 
Fig. 3 Collecting blood from the tip of the tail 
of a cow with a specifically designed curved 
scalpel blade and a loop. 





Incubation box with its thermostatically 
controlled heat attachment and its movable sup- 
port. 


Fig. 4. 
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CONTROL OF BOVINE LEPTOSPIROSIS ~ 


Summary of a discussion by §S. G. \Kenzy, 
D.V.M., Ph.D., R. W. H.Gillespie, Ph.D., , 
L. M.\ Bracken, D.V.M., and G. H. Keown, 
B.V. Sc., M. Sc., Department of Veterinary = 
Science, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
Ment Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Preparation of spirochetes from culture 
stained by Morosow’s method. 


Three Leptospira pomona bacterins sub- 
jected to extensive experimental trials were 
found to be comparable immunizing agents 
in cattle. These bacterins protected 11 of 
12 short yearlings against leptospiruria for 
18 to 20 months postvaccination. Unsatis- 
factory resistance developed following vac- 
cination in calves one to two months of age, 
but those three months of age or older 
usually developed a high level of immunity. 


L. Pomona Vaccine 
as and Immunizing Agent 


A strain of living L. pomona vaccine 
attenuated through more than 500 egg- 
passages and evaluated as an immunizing 
agent, gave a more rapid and higher anti- 
body response in calves than the bacterin. 
The mild nephritis and low-level shedding 
observed in these studies requires further 
attenuation of this strain to assure safety 
of the product. 


Experimental Data 


Experimental data were presented that 
5 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin per pound of 
body weight twice daily not only stopped 
urinary shedding of organisms, but pre- 
vented its occurrence. 
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WHEY TEST FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


Reporting an extensive survey in Brucella 
blood-positive herds, Dr. M. H. Roepke and 
coworkers at the University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, concluded that the whey-plate test 
is not satisfactory as an official diagnostic 
test for bovine brucellosis. These findings 
were based largely on lack of agreement 
with blood tests and sensitivity for identity 
of blood positive reactors. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION - 


Notes of a paper presented by A. F, Ranney, 
D.V.M., Chief Tuberculosis Eradication Section, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reports to this Association during the 
past few years on the status of the coopera- 
tive tuberculosis eradication program have 
consistently called attention to the progress 
made in reducing incidence of the disease 
to its present low level. Veterinarians indi- 
vidually and as a group have taken much 
pride in this accomplishment and have been 
praised by allied professionals for having 
forced through to near completion an eradi- 
cation program which has meant much, not 
only to the livestock industry, but to the 
health of the population. 
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A “low incidence” was not the original 
objective of the program, nor is it now to be 
condoned. Complacency evident in some 
quarters and self praise at this time are 
hazardous. As long as a few foci of infection 
exist, bovine tuberculosis has potential to 
spread sufficiently to wipe out gains made. 
A revitalization of efforts to “stamp out” 
the disease is essential if indeed we can feel 
assured that the progress thus far made is 
secured. 


Tuberculosis Infection 


An analysis of the present situation re- 
garding existence of tuberculosis infection 
reveals that it continues to concentrated in 
the same group of states. Of the more than 
4,000,000 reactors thus far revealed and 
slaughtered, 69% have come from nine 


states and 24% from 13 other states. A 
total of 93% of infection from 22 states and 
only 7% from the remaining 26. It will be 
noted from the chart that the proportion has 
remained essentially the same considering 
figures accumulated for the past three years. 


Seventy-five percent of the country’s re- 
actors were identified in the nine-state area 
indicated in figure 2 during the past three 
years. Only 31% of the total cattle popula- 


tion is contained in this area, mostly dairy 
animals. The 13 states where 11% of the 
reactors were found have 18% of all cattle. 
Only 14% of reactors were located in 26 
states containing over 50% of the total 
cattle population. 


Analyzing these charts points up the 
necessity for reallocation of funds and ef- 
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fort. Five points are suggested for study 
and action: 

1. Reaffirm confidence in the tuberculin 
test. Positive attitude must be taken to as- 
sure owners and others that the tuberculin 
test is more dependable than the customary 
postmortem examination. 

2. Quarantine infected herds to prevent 
spread of the disease by known infected or 
exposed animals. 

3. Emphasize the necessity of proper 
cleaning and disinfecting of premises that 
have quartered infected stock. 

4. Pursue epizootiological activities to the 
fullest extent possible. 

5. Consideration of where and how to 
concentrate effort and funds based on facts 
revealed by epizootiological survey. 


"SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDES 
FOR CONTROL OF CATTLE GRUBS 


Abstract of paper by A. W. Lindquist, B.S.,M.S., 
Ds.C., Entomology Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 

Beltsville, Maryland. 


Investigations of products claimed as 
systemic insecticides actually go back many 
years. Only during the past few years have 
promising drugs been given considerable 
publicity. Stimulus is the logic of the use of 
some type of agent to kill migrating larvae 
of cattle grubs. Treatment in common use 
is too late to prevent much damage to both 
meat and hides and serves only to reduce 
adult heel fly population. 


Research has now reached a point where 
the possibility of a drug having insecticide 
properties that may be used without danger 
to consumers of meat appears assured. This 
report details agerts given rather extensive 
trials and the methods employed to screen 
or demonstrate toxic properties to insects of 
one or more stages of their metamorphosis. 
One of these is observation of the action of 
various drugs or artificially induced screw 
worm infested domestic animals. Com- 
pounds that destroy screwworms are viewed 
good candidates for testing against grubs. 

Dieldrin, aldrin, lindane, and heptachlor 
gave promise in experimental animals but 
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when injected into cattle gave poor results, 
since they failed to kill migrating grubs and 
furthermore left undesirable quantities of 
residues in tissue. 

Organic phosphates such as diazinon, 
dipterex, and chlorthion proved similarly 
deficient in that grubs were killed in the 
backs of cattle and not during the earlier 
stages. 


Dow ET-57 


Dow ET-57 was a major breakthrough 
since tests in several locations indicated that 
kills were possible during instar stages, 
These investigations however, have not pro- 
gressed sufficiently to determine the safety 
and effectiveness of low-level feeding under 
a wide range of conditions. Furthermore, 
study must continue to determine how the 
insecticide or its degradation products de- 
stroy the grubs. It is possible that direct 
kill is not affected, but rather a disturbance 
to the insects’ enzymes regulating migration 
or other activities. 


In late September, the USDA and the 
FDA approved provisional registration of 
Dow ET-57 for limited use to control grubs. 


The compound is available this fall only 
in local areas of Nebraska, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. Trials in these areas 
will be followed carefully, not only from 
the standpoint of proper usage but of effect 
on meat and hide damage and fly control. 
One treatment is required and recommended 
at the rate of 1 oz. for each 600 Ib. of body 
weight after the heel fly season. Material 
may be given as a bolus or drench. Treated 
animals must be held for at least 60 days 
before offered for slaughter. 


Cooperative Research 


Cooperative research is being pursued at 
the laboratories located at Orlando, Fla., 
Kerrville, Tex., and Cornwallis, Ore., as well 
as at Beltsville and at research laboratories 
of commercial producers at a number of 
locations in the United States. Veterinarians 
can anticipate further developments and 
resulting useful products designed to reduce 
the loss caused by ravages of grubs and 
other parasites. 
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VESICULAR DISEASES 


Notes of a report by R. A, Bankowski, D.V.M., 
Davis, California 


Of the three vesicular diseases with which 
this Committee is concerned, no foot-and- 
mouth disease has been recognized in the 
United States since 1929. The last reported 
case of vesicular exanthema in swine was 
in November 1956. In contrast, enzootic 
vesicular stomatitis is prevalent in restricted 
areas of the nation and has existed as a 
relatively mild infection probably contin- 
uously for a century or more. 


Vesicular Exanthema 


Though no new cases have been reported 
for 12 months the danger of infection exists 
because of the delays in passing state legis- 
lation in some states and inadequate in- 
spection to assure adequate processing in 
others. A New Jersey law requiring garbage 
cooking becomes effective on January 1, 
1958. The effects of this law give promise 
of limiting a hazard to the swine industry of 
New Jersey. Public health aspects are also 
involved and are certainly not secondary 
considerations. 

An act to repeal the garbage cooking law 
of Massachusetts is being considered in that 
state. If this test succeeds it will be a major 
blow to sensible livestock disease control 
and public health legislation, and indicate 
that political pressures are more important 
to legislators than the health of their con- 
stituents. Certainly it has been made clear 
that the control of vesicular exanthema by 


garbage cooking also controlled other dis- ~ 


eases of both animals and man. 


Vesicular Stomatitis 


The Committee recommended a year ago 
that vesicular stomatitis be made reportable. 
Like many diseases imposed by the evolu- 
tion of nature, this one has appeared in 
various forms. Dependable data of inci- 
dence need be collected. It is also believed 
that misdiagnosis is common and that non- 
vesicular stages of vesicular stomatitis are 
mistaken and termed mycotic stomatitis. 
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Proof of this is positive serological findings 
in nonvesicular cases reported as mycotic 
stomatitis. 

A set of goals are recommended which 
include, in addition to classifying the dis- 
ease as reportable, that steps be taken to 
prevent movement of infected and exposed 
animals, confirm clinical diagnosis, and 
pursue studies to determine enzootic areas, 
and why these remain infected, and the 
influence of the disease on the livestock 
economy. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Practically all counties of Europe suf- 
fered outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Vaccines are being employed in most coun- 
ties except England, where the slaughter 
method is depended upon to restrict spread 
between farms. France reported the disease 
on 89,929 farms during the period January 
to November 1957. 


Turkey has reported the most severe out- 
break in 20 years. 


Research Development 


Most significant development during re- 
cent months is the work at the Plum Island 
Laboratories in the purification, isolation, 
and electrophotography of the virus particles 
of foot-and-mouth disease. These have been 
shown to be extremely small spheres which 
may be clumped by the addition of type- 
specific antiserum. 


ENZOOTIC VESICULAR STOMATITIS - 


Notes of paper presented by R. P. Hansen, 
D.V.M., and L. Karstad, D.V.M., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Researchers in Wisconsin have interested 
themselves in vesicular stomatitis as it oc- 
curs in a variety of animals, both domestic 
and wild, in Wisconsin and elsewhere. The 
disease has occurred in Wisconsin affecting 
thousands of cattle and horses in epizootic 
patterns at intervals of about ten years. 

Enzootic vesicular stomatitis, character- 
ized by scattered cases occurring each sum- 
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mer (May until frost), has been observed 
and reported in the southeastern states. 
Here swine are frequently infected as con- 
trasted in epizootic areas where cattle and 
horses serve as primary hosts. 


Questions of 
Geographical Restriction 


Important questions remain unanswered 
concerning this disease and the reasons for 
its geographical restrictions. What accounts 
for its seasonal occurrence? What maintains 
virus over winter? What are the transmis- 
sion mechanisms involved? 

Collection of field data by questioning 
residences of known enzootic areas, and con- 
ducting serological surveys in the human 
population, domestic animals, and wildlife 
to determine prior infection was supple- 
mented by laboratory work. 

Criteria have been established for determ- 
ining whether or not the disease vesicular 
stomatitis is present in an area in enzootic 
proportions. It may be designated enzootic 
if (1) 50% or more of the cattle and swine, 
regardless of age, carry virus neutralizing 
antibodies against the disease virus, (2) 
virus neutralizing antibodies are found in 
wild animals, and (3) vesicular stomatitis 
has been diagnosed by virus isolation or 
serology for a number of successive years. 


Survey Results 


Surveys have been productive. Results 
from southeastern Georgia indicate that ap- 
proximately 45% of the domestic swine, 
50% of the cattle, and 80% of the horses 
and mules carry antibodies against the New 
Jersey type of vesicular stomatitis virus. 
Of feral swine, about 75% gave evidence 
of prior infection as did 45% of raccoons 
and 60% of the deer tested. In this same 
general area, the Georgia State Public 
Health Laboratory reported 30% of the 
population were found on sampling to be 
carrying neutralizing antibodies against the 
same virus. Further surveys indicate that 
the enzootic area of the southeast is restrict- 
ed to the Coastal Plain, and the Fall Line 
which separates the Coastal Plain and Pied- 
mont regions may be said to form the upper 
boundary of that area. 
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FIELD USE OF MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 
HOG CHOLERA VACCINES | 


Notes of paper presented by C. L. Campbell, 
D.V.M., Florida State Veterinarian, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


It will be recalled that there was organ- 
ized within the structure of the U. S. Live # 


stock Sanitary Association a Committee on 
the Nationwide Eradication of Hog Cholera, 
in 1951. During the following two years 
(1951-1953), considerable study was given 
the problem with some particular attention 
to the then recently developed modified live 
virus vaccines, and what might be expected 
of them in an eradication program. The 
hypothesis had been earlier advanced by the 
parent Committee that in order to eradicate 
cholera it would be necessary to eliminate 
the use of simultaneous virulent virus. 


In 1953, the Committee appointed a sub- 
group to tackle the problem of selecting a 
pilot test area in which the suggested pro- 
gram would begin. This subcommittee pro- 
ceeded to draw up methods of procedure, 
financial arrangements, and other details. 
Suwannee and Hamilton Counties in Florida 
were selected as pilot test area. Geography 
of the area, bounded on three sides by water, 
made the area adaptable to effective quaran- 
tine. A further point for selection was the 
policy of the state of Florida to furnish 
state-purchased hog cholera immunizing 
products for distribution through the office 
of the state veterinarian; a state program 
in operation for over 30 years. In addition 
veterinarians throughout the state were in- 
terested in the project. 


Recent Reports 


Each year since reports have been favor- 
able as regards the immunizing potential of 
the several types of hog cholera modified 
live virus vaccines. During the three-year 
period between July 1, 1954 and June 30, 
1957, 1,056,947 swine were vaccinated in 
Florida — 748,755, or 70.8% of which re- 
ceived the modified live virus vaccine. Ac- 
ceptance of these new products increased 
markedly in this short span of months as 
evidenced by the fact that during the first 
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jx months of the period 12% of the total 
accinated received modified virus, whereas 
during the last six months 82% of swine 
accination received one of these agents 
Florida has now “outlawed” virulent virus 
and though some inactivated vaccine will 
be employed, sufficient data is now available 
and has been given such wide publicity that 
an ever greater percentage of swine will be 
vaccinated with the modified live virus vac- 
cines. 


Reports from Pilot Test Area 


Field reports compiled from the pilot test 
area during 1956 reveal that 40,727 swine 
were vaccinated in Suwannee County during 
the year — all with modified live virus vac- 
cine. This represented 11.3% of the total 
number vaccinated in the state. Of 439 
deaths reported during the period, none 
occurred in the supervised county. In con- 
trast, during the year proceeding the inauga- 
ration of the pilot test area, 25% of the 
states’ cholera infection was reported from 
this area. Practitioners located in the County 
reported not even a case of slight postvac- 
cinal reaction. It can be understood that 
growers are enthusiastic. 


The Hog Cholera Research Station estab- 
lished at Live Oak, Florida is provided with 
facilities to study the disease and statistical 
material as well as conduct challenge and 
immunity tests. The group headed by Dr. 
M. R. Zinober at this Station are carrying 
out that provision of the plan to determine 
immunizing value of various agents em- 
ployed. This to include 1% or more of vac- 
cinated swine from all herds treated. Actu- 
ally 5.1% of the vaccinees are being chal- 
lenged. Preliminary results of this work 
started less than six months ago indicate high 
protective immunity in hog vaccinated with 
all three general types of modified live virus 
vaccine including the tissue culture product 
and those of either swine or rabbit origin. 
A total thus far of 620 animals from 335 
herds have been challenged through Novem- 
ber 6. Of these 595 from 309 herds were 
shown to be adequately protected. In other 
terms, this is effective protection in 96% 
of swine in 92.2% of the herds examined. 
It is also noteworthy that a few of those 
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challenged had been vaccinated for as long 
as two years. Average postvaccination chal- 
lenge was 255.3 days. 


Program Velue 


The program in the area has provided 
increased profits to growers through market- 
ing of larger number of hogs. It promises 
even greater advantages and freedom from 
the threat of disease that has plagued the 
swine industry in this country for over a 
100 years. 


\-TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES OF CHICKENS - 


Notes of a report by M. S.Hofstad, M.S., 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Professor of Veterinary Research, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


With no major new problems confronting 
the poultry industry the past year, consider- 
able progress was made in solving disease 
conditions. Discovery that the virus of 
visceral lymphomatosis can be cultivated in 


Naturally infected tuberculous chickens. Emacia- 
tion noted in these birds is a common symptom. 
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tissue cell cultures should be of great im- 
portance in working with this disease com- 
plex. 


The repori dealt rather exhaustively with 
most of the diseases to which poultry are 
susceptible. A list of 121 separate references 
of recent literature is appended. All prac- 
titioners interested in poultry should have 
this complete report for study and guidance. 
It will be published in toto in the Proceed- 
ings Book scheduled for distribution by 
early spring. 


Chronic Respiratory Disease (CRD) 


Knowledge of chronic respiratory disease 
has increased, although the problem is far 
from solved. Newcastle’s disease has be- 
come a diminishing problem, indicating that 
available vaccines are effective or flocks are 
not being challenged by field strains of the 
virus. Avian infectious bronchitis is under 
control, probably due to widespread use of 
modified, live virus vaccines. 

Chronic respiratory disease and infectious 
sinusitis has proved difficult to diagnose, 
and more controlled experimental work is 
required to evaluate treatment and control. 
Streptomycin continues as a popular and 
widespread treatment for breeding flocks 
in an attempt to control egg transmission. 

Ornithosis in turkeys continues to be a 
public health problem, dramatized during 
the past year by federal restrictions in inter- 
state movement of affected flocks. 


Other Disease Problems 


Fowl cholera has not appeared in epi- 
zootic form during the past year, and fowl 
pox is apparently being controlled by im- 
munization with fowl pox vaccine by the 
“stick” method. Studies on avian leukosis 
complex, avian encephalomyelitis (epidemic 
tremors) , salmonellosis, and infectious hepa- 
titis indicate that these disease conditions, 
although nominally under control, bear ad- 
ditional consideration in diagnosis. 

Erysipelas in turkeys appeared in spotty 
outbreaks in areas where turkey production 
is of commercial significance. Penicillin in 
almost any form has proved to be an ef- 
fective treatment. 
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Numerous tuberculous nodules in the myeloid 
tissue of the femur of naturally infected chicken 


Factors involved in field outbreaks of 
hemorrhagic syndrome have not been es 
tablished, and at the same time the disease 
has presented no great problem to poultry 
growers. 

Infectious synovitis (IS) has been diag. 
nosed in major broiler producing areas and 
appears to be cyclic in incidence. Experi- 
mental work indicates that certain antibi- 
otics will control IS. 


Poultry Inspection 


Increased consumption of poultry prod 
ucts should result from passage of the fed 
eral Poultry Products Inspection Act. The 
law applies to plants involved in interstate 
shipment of dressed fowl. The problem of 
unwholesome meat and meat products may 
continue at a local level, however. 


Recommendations 


Action should be taken to change existing 
regulations which prevent the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration from releasing in- 
formation on toxicity of new drugs. The 
necessity of awaiting results from inde 
pendent workers would be eliminated. Simi- 
lar action is necessary also with reference to 
biological products under the jurisdiction of 
the Biological Products Licensing Section of 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

Some effort should be made to recognize 
PPLO free flocks. Either of three serologi- 
cal tests — the serum plate, the tube aggluti- 
nation (0.08 serum + 1 ml. antigen), and 
the HI tests — should be used to determine 
CRD status of flocks. By testing 10% of a 
flock with negative findings at three to five 
months of age, breeder flocks free of PPLO 
could be recognized. In turkey flocks, us 
of tube agglutination and HI test are recom- 
mended. 
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POULTRY DISEASE CONTROL PROBLEMS ~ 


Notes of an address presented by R. L. West, 
D.V.M., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


No essential difference exist between con- 
trol or eradication of diseases of poultry 
and those of other domestic animals. The 
diseases only present a separate problem 
which is complicated by economic factors 
and established practices. It appears that 
the time has arrived when livestock disease 
control agencies realize their obligations to 
the poultry industry, no longer a farm door- 
yard activity exclusively the premise of the 
farmwife, and proceed in an acceptable 
manner to discharge the obligations of the 
office toward servicing the relatively new 
and growing industry. 





Antemortem examination of poultry. 


Maintenance of flocks in restricted quar- 
ters, immense concentrations of several 
classes of poultry, and other considerations 
that occur after only superficial considera- 
tion have all tended toward increased losses 
due to disease. Unfortunately, treatment, 
control, prevention, et cetera of poultry dis- 
ease have remained largely in nonprofes- 
sional hands. This is not to say that leader- 
ship, research, and program planning has 
not had the guidance of special trained vet- 
erinarians. 

An example of a disease control program 
that has worked exists in this field. The 
National Poultry Improvement Plan for 
pullorum control may be pointed out pride- 
fully. Because each disease of any species 
requires study and appropriately applied 
control measures to be successful, a demand 
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has been created for establishment of effec- 
tive disease control measures for other dis- 
eases of poultry. These must be based on 
carefully documented research work ccon- 
cerning the pathogenesis of a disease and 
its etiology and the development of a plan 
aimed at breaking the disease cycle. These 
matters require the best professional talent 
available. 


The Disease Control Official 


Legislation has granted legal authority 
for the functioning of established state dis- 
ease control officials in poultry disease con- 
trol problems. However, long established 
precedent has placed authority in the hands 
of special groups. The terms “livestock” 
and “domestic animal” embrace poultry 
in the Minnesota code and no doubt in 
those of other states. In these instances, the 
state veterinarian has been granted neces- 
sary legal authority. 


Confidence of the industry in the interest, 
even ability of state livestock disease con- 
trol agencies, is questioned by the poultry 
industry in some instances. Success of any 
efforts must be based on mutual confidence 
and cooperation. 


Selection of contact personnel must con- 
sider special qualifications and adaptation 
of persons to be delegated to the special 
work. More emphasis has been given poul- 
try diseases in schools and colleges during 
recent years so that younger veterinarians 
are most likely to be best suited for detail 
work. 


Financial problems add to any agencies’ 
dilemma. Experience has demonstrated 
that the industry is willing and anxious to 
furnish support or even carry some of the 
financial burden. Care must be exercised, 
however, that no impediment to impartial 
control activity be placed on supervisory 
personnel. 


A final problem is necessary extension of 
work to keep up with industry demands. 
These have been tremendous during recent 
years. The poultry industry desires and 
needs regulatory services to assure con- 
tinued growth. It is expected that resources 
of the official state group will be provided 
to supply that demand. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Reports Of Committees 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF CATTLE 


Notes of a report by D. E. Jasper, D.V.M., Ph.D., 


Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of California, Davis, California, Chairman. 


D. E. Jasper, D.V.M. 
Chairman 


Since the most costly diseases of cattle 
have been recognized by special panel dis- 
cussions, new observations of special interest 
on other diseases form the basis for this re- 
port. 


Shipping Fever 


Attention has been focused on Pasteurella 
sp., and particularly Pasteurella hemolytica, 
since clinical infections have been produced 
by exposure of calves to Past. hemolytica. 
Severe infections were observed by Carter 
in calves that appeared to have had inap- 
parent chronic pneumonia prior to exposure. 
Lesions of chronic pneumonia were pro- 
duced by a filtrable agent. 

Similar findings by Moll and Finlayson 
in Washington who demonstrated a filtrable 
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agent as a cause of febrile respiratory dis. 
ease in cattle, and Bliden et al., who noted 
causal relationship between a virus and 
pneumonia in sheep, suggest improved 
knowledge of shipping fever in the future, 


Infectious 
Bovine Rhinotracheitis 


Identification of bovine rhinotracheitis as 
a separate entity from that causing diarrhea 
or mucosal disease prompted successful 
propagation of IBR virus on tissue culture, 
and led to useful diagnostic procedures by 
virus isolation and serum neutralization 
tests. Extensive use of vaccine indicates its 
practical value in controlling the disease. 
Longevity of immunity conferred by ex- 
perimental infection is under investigation 
as well as the host ranges of the virus, car- 
rier status, and effects of stress on recovered 
animals. 


Virus Diarrhea 
and Mucosal Diseases 


Etiological relationships between these 
disease syndromes are being clarified. Pub- 
lished evidence indicates that one virus is 
capable of producing clinical signs of illness 
similar to virus diarrhea, and that mucosal 
disease can be reproduced by transfer of an 
infectious agent from one animal to another. 
Agents involved are seemingly distinct from 
those responsible for rinderpest. 


Listeriosis 
Listeria moncytogenes has been associated 


with fatal meningoencephalitis for two dec- 
ades. Existing evidence indicates that this 
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organism can distribute itself through the . 


tissues of the dam and localize in the uterus 
with resulting in utero death of the fetus, 
abortion, or brief survival after birth. Recog- 
nition of the syndrome among human in- 
fants and isolation of L. monocytogenes 
from cows’ milk point up the role of vet- 
erinary medicine in the epidemiological as- 
pects of this disease. 

Multiple animal hosts and awkward diag- 
nostic methods (in this case isolation of the 
organism from the brain) indicate a need 
for studies on the nature of this phenomenon, 
and the development of better methods. Im- 
munological responses of the host to this 
agent should be studied in order to under- 
stand the infection cycle as it exists in 
nature, and to explore immunization pos- 
sibilities. 


Anthrax 


An outbreak of anthrax affecting about 
1,749 animals in 581 herds in northeastern 
Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas began 
in July and was under control by mid-Sep- 
tember. Cooperation of state federal and 
local practitioners resulted in vaccination of 
animals with a noncapsulated vaccine pur- 
chased by the state and offered free to stock 
owners. Strict quarantines were established 
on movement of animals and animal pro- 
ducts. No anthrax was reported in any of 
the animals vaccinated ten days previously. 
Total vaccinated by October 18 involved 
3,498 herds, 147,634 cattle, 3,328 horses, 
14,247 sheep, 12,281 swine, and 4,859 miscel- 
laneous other animals, for a total of 182,349 
animals vaccinated. 


In Kansas, reports indicate that there 
were 284 infected herds and 670 cases. In 
southeastern Arkansas prompt vaccination 
in an anthrax endemic area promptly con- 
trolled further spread of the disease. Minor 
outbreaks involved Richland County, Mon- 
tana and a small area on the Idaho-Utah 
border; 16 animals died on four premises 
in the first instance, and 11 cows were re- 
ported to have died in the latter. 

Complicated by blackleg, malignant 
edema, leptospirosis, and anaplasmosis, an- 
thrax cases were reported only when of- 
ficials were satisfied that anthrax was the 
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disease involved. The classic pattern was 
evident in these outbreaks. Spring floods in 
Kansas and Arkansas assisted in the dynamic 
expansion of the fly population which ap- 
parently spread the disease. 


Genital Diseases 


Widespread artificial insemination pro- 
vides opportunity for control of genital dis- 
eases. Wide dissemination of diseases such 
as vibriosis and trichomoniasis by artificial 
insemination is a distinct possibility, and 
because of this consideration should be 
given periodic examination of bulls used in 
artificial insemination programs. In addi- 
tion to the above, consideration should be 
given genetic defects such as dwarfism, pro- 
longed gestation, and epitheliogenesis im- 
perfecta. 

All infective causes in reproductive dis- 
eases are not recognized or commonly 
known. Possibility of listeriosis must be 
kept in mind. 


Johne’s Disease 


Severe case of infection with Johne’s disease; how- 
ever the subclinical case is a great spreader of in- 
fection 


Johne’s disease has been reported as an 
increasingly severe problem in many areas, 
its introduction being complicated by pur- 
chase of animals and movement across state 
lines. Diagnosis is uncertain. No adequate 
programs for control or eradication have 
been established. Emphatic attention of re- 
search workers and officials is recommended. 
Consideration should be given to appoint- 
ment of a special committee by U.S.L.S.A. 
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TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 


Report by Glenn B. Rea, D.V.M., 
Pierre, South Dakota, Chairman 


Impartial evaluation of the national bo- 
vine tuberculosis eradication project indi- 
cates that little progress is being made in 
total eradication, and that the program can 
hardly be said to be holding its own. Cur- 
rent testing of more suspicious herds and 
improved tracing of diseased animals to 
point of origin can not explain the fact that 
the percentage of animals reacting to the 
tuberculin test during fiscal 1957 was higher 
than for any similar period since 1950. 


Five Problems 


Despite consistent setbacks, the federal- 
state cooperative goal continues to be total 
eradication. To this end, diligent consider- 
ation has been accorded five problems. 


1. Unsatisfactory procedures for identify- 
ing cattle and tracing those found diseased 
to point of origin have prompted the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the Associa- 
tion select a member for each of the eight 
United States areas as presently designed 
by the Animal Disease Eradication Di- 
vision, USDA, to work with respective state 
and federal officials and appropriate agen- 
cies to solve this problem. Specific con- 
dition in different areas must be considered 
in relation to the overall national identifica- 
tion picture. 


2. Although reaccreditation of areas 
based on standards of efficiency in tracing 
cattle found tuberculous at slaughtering 
establishments is a necessary adjunct to the 
eradication program, implementation of 
such rules should be deferred until trace 
methods are fully worked out. The Com- 
mittee is opposed to less testing in areas 
where incidence is relatively high. 


3. Although current laws restricting the 
sale of dairy products to herds free from 
tuberculosis are valuable, the interest of 
uniformity demands code amendments mu- 
tually satisfactory to officials of the United 
States Public Health Service and the 
USDA. Proposals to this effect should be 
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jointly presented to the Livestock Sanitary 4. 


Association in 1958. to cé 


4. The “no gross lesion” reactor is con- 
sidered a problem in many areas. Further § '&" 











studies with a view to carrying on additional § ™’ 
investigations and research in an effort to 6. 
find means for reducing the severity of this shot 
problem should be pursued. ra 





5. Veterinarians accredited for tubercu- 
losis eradication work are frequently inex- 
perienced and inadequately trained, reflect- 
ing on policies and procedures of state and 
federal livestock sanitary officials. Co- 
operating officials should assure themselves 
that veterinarians recommended for ac- 
creditation are sufficiently trained and in- 




























doctrinated to properly perform their duties, a 
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BRUCELLOSIS “or 

Notes of a report by R. W, Smith, D.V.M., as 

Concord, New Hampshire, Chairman. : 

an: 

Renewed effort must be made if the goal § wh 

of a modified certified brucellosis free United § ins 

States is to be realized by 1960, although § ch 

there is every indication that definite pro- 9 © 

gress is being made. Nine states and numer- § 12 

ous counties are now modified brucellosis § pr 

free. Testing must be continued even in § th 

areas already qualified if the line is to be § te 
held in old territories, and advances made 

in new ones. But to accomplish this, suf- § 4% 

ficient federal and state funds must be pro- § 4} 

vided. Ww 






Recommendations 





The following recommendations are sub- 
mitted in the belief that if adopted they will 
assist materially in the realization of the 
completed program. 

1. Continued study of the whey plate 
test is necessary to determine its value. 









2. Further research is essential to deter- 
mine standards in conducting and interpret- 
ing the milk ring test (BRT). 

3. Measures should be taken to restrict 
the use of the “shield and V” vaccination 
tattoo to official work performed under the 
supervision of a veterinarian. 
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4, The National Swine Council is invited 
to canvass its membership regarding brucel- 
losis control with emphasis on suggested 
regulations on interstate and _ intrastate 
movement of swine which may be infected. 

5. Changes in the: Uniform Methods 
should be considered with attention to 
adopting changes that more accurately re- 
flect the intentions of the code. 


POMMITTEE ON ANAPLASMOSIS 


Notes of a report by K. J. Peterson, D.V.M., 


Salem, Oregon, Chairman. 


During the last five years, great strides 
have been taken in the fight against ana- 
plasmosis. Using the complement-fixation 
test to identify carrier animals, and slaugh- 
ter to eliminate them, eradication has-almost 
been achieved in Hawaii. 


The Hawaii success story indicates that 
anaplasmosis can be eliminated from areas 
where (1) disease is not entrenched, (2) 
insect vectors transmit the disease by me- 
chanical means, (3) sprays can be used to 
control vectors, (4) ranchers and veteri- 
narians are cognizant of the necessity for 
precautionary steps to prevent spread of 
the disease, and a (5) well administered 
regulatory program is maintained. 


Methods such as these can be effective in 
the East and southeast, but are of question- 
able value in the range areas of the West, 
where biological carriers are prevalent. 


In the West the etiological agent may be 
transmitted through the egg of the tick from 
one generation to the next, remaining for 
as long as five years from the time of initial 
infection of the tick from an animal. Under 
such circumstances, slaughter technics may 
be superfluous. Eleven western states are 
affected by tick-borne anaplasmosis. Loss 
from this disease in this area approaches 
millions of dollars annually. 


Recommendations 

The test and slaughter plan should be 
used on a heavily infected ranch in the 
heart of the tick country. Vector control 
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measures with insecticides should also be 
taken. Only by pursuing eradication on 
such a scale can it be determined whether 
eradication of anaplasmosis by existing 
methods is feasible. If not, development of 
suitable vaccine is imperative. 


This Committee also recommends that the 
new standardization of the anaplasmosis 
complement fixation test be adopted in order 
to obtain a uniform test for field diagnosis 
and control programs, for import and export 
shipments, and further research studies. 
Also, it is recommended that funds be ap- 
propriated for the continuing production 
of anaplasmosis complement-fixing antigen 
and complement. 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 


Notes from a report by C. J. York, D.V.M., 


Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman 


Leptospirosis in domestic animals in 
the United States was first confirmed in 
1944, although histopathological and sero- 
logical evidence indicates that it was pres- 
ent before that date. The causative orga- 
nisms were isolated in 1946, stimulating 
many research projects. (See VETERINARY 
MeEDnIcINE, Vol. 52, No. 11, 1957.) 


The primary etiological agent of lepto- 
spirosis in cattle and swine is Leptospira 
pomona, although a few cases of infection 
with L. canicola and L. icterohemorrhagiae 
have been reported. Serological work has 
occasionally detected antibodies of L. heb- 
domadis, usually in herds infected with L. 
pomona, suggesting nonspecific reaction. 
Antibodies against L. sejroe have been de- 
tected in some herds, but the organism it- 
self has never been isolated. L. pomona is 
still considered the primary etiological 
agent of leptospirosis in domestic animals. 


L. pomona—like all Leptospira—is lo- 
calized in the kidney and excreted in urine. 
Streams and pastures contaminated with in- 
fected urine serve as means of transmission. 
Cattle sometimes shed organisms for two 
or three months; swine as long as eight 
months, thereby providing the main reser- 
voir of infection. 
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Infection in Cattle 


After an incubation period of seven to 
ten days, the more important manifestations 
of the disease are as follows: 

Cattle Under One Year of Age. Illness 
ranging from acute febrile condition with 
hemoglobinuria and death, to chronic 
emaciation and unthriftiness. Weight loss 
may persist for several months, followed 
by recovery. Permanent stunting is pos- 
sible. 

Dairy Cattle. Acute febrile illness, loss 
of weight, declining milk production, and 
possibly hemoglobinuria, to a chronic ill- 
ness. During third trimester of pregnancy, 
abortion is frequently observed. 

Beef Cattle. Abortion storms. 






Infection in Swine 


Abortion near the latter part of gestation, 
or birth of weak pigs provides the principal 
identifying characteristic of the disease in 
swine. However, damage to fetuses results 
only when infection occurs during preg- 
nancy. Incidence of abortion can vary from 
only a few to as high as 100% in a herd. 


Diagnosis in Cattle 


Accurate history and clinical signs form 
the basis for diagnosis in cattle. Abortions 
strongly suggest the disease, particularly if 
other causes such as brucellosis can be ruled 
out. Use of serological tests is indicated 
since leptospirosis is a herd problem. Al- 
most all existing tests are valuable, but 


Stoenner’s rapid-plate agglutination appeap 
to be the most practical. The use of thi 
test, or a superior one if developed later, by 
diagnostic laboratories must be considerej 
the first step in any control program. 


Treatmen 


The full impact of leptospirosis can no 
be ascertained until more adequate report. 
ing systems are developed, despite the fac 
that the disease has been reported in ever 
part of the United States and Canada. Drm. 
matic results are not now available, regard. 
less of therapy. Antibiotic therapy and th 
usual supportive measures are of some help 
however, although too expensive to receive 
serious consideration in this report. Re 
liance must be placed on vaccination, rathe 
than treatment of carrier animals. Com. 
mercial vaccines produce immunity for 1% 
years in cattle, sometimes six months i 
swine. 

Since control must proceed on a hen 
basis, isolation and vaccination provide th 
backbone of any control program. 

The Committee believes that there i 
neither enough information nor a real need 
for a state-wide control program at present 
Emphasis should be placed on control a 
the individual herd level. 


-VM- 

Marked clinical improvement and rapid 
drop in fever characterize treatment of some 
viral diseases with 2 lipoprotein-nucleic acid 
complex (reticulose) previously employed 
by the Army Medical Corps to treat radi- 
ation injuries. 


Rapid plate agglutination test fo 


Leptospira pomona. Left serum 
positive; right serum negative. 
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pean TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES OF SWINE 


of hi 


ter, by Report by S. H, McNutt, D.V.M., 
a Madison, Wisconsin, Chairman. 
tme Although funds that support studies for 
the advancement of disease knowledge have 
an no proved to be sound investments, there has 
report been a paucity of such aid for the study of 
he faci diseases of swine. In 1953, however, the 
1 evens USDA employed $257,470. in research on 
.. Drag such diseases, and an additional $62,200. was 
regard. supplied by states in cooperative studies. In 
nd th 1958, the USDA hopes to use $612,155. on 
e help research, with an additional $102,240. being 
receiy§ contributed by cooperative ventures. The 
t. Re Department is studying African swine fever, 
rathe§| brucellosis, leptospirosis, and mycotic dis- 


Com eases. It is also cooperating with other 





for 1,§ groups in the study of atrophic rhinitis, hog 

‘ths ip cholera, swine erysipelas, vesicular diseases, 
mortality in young pigs, and miscellaneous 

a hen diseases. Less than $1. of every $1,000. of 

ide the cash income from market swine is invested 
in the study of swine diseases, a ratio con- 

= sidered inadequate by other industries. 

al need 

— Garbage Feeding to Swine 

trol at 


Despite the fact that a group of diseases 
including vesicular exanthema, hog cholera, 
and trichinosis endanger the entire industry 
through the feeding of raw garbage, 200,000 
swine are still being fed the unprocessed 
refuse of the nation’s kitchens. A poll of 
state sanitary officials indicated unanimity 
of opinion that the cooking of garbage had 
reduced disease among swine where regula- 
tions required it and periodic inspection had 
enforced provisions of these regulations. Sel- 
fish interests have blocked the passage of 
laws in some states and continue efforts to 
tepeal those standing in others. 

No vesicular exanthema has been recog- 
nized for over a year, and since it was a 
serious outbreak of vesicular exanthema thai 
stimulated garbage cooking laws, pressure 






| rapid 
yf some 
ic acid 
ployed 
t radi- 


test fo is being brought to repeal them. Several 
t serum diseases, not vesicular exanthema alone, 
gative: @ have been held in check through garbage 
processing. It is vital that all garbage fed 
to swine continue to be cooked thoroughly, 
and that police measures continue to assure 
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TABLE 1. States Reporting Trends of Outbreaks 
States Reporting Trends of 
Outbreaks 
Increase Decrease No Change 
Hog cholera 1 17 9 
Erysipelas 7 2 17 
Atrophic rhinitis 7 12 
Leptospirosis 9 
Transmissible 
gastroenteritis 2 20 
Enteritis complex 1 2 19 
Respiratory diseases 1 2 16 
pa accent 3 ave 








that it is pra shinai The present 
shameful situation of allowing a relatively 
few swine growers to endanger a vast in- 
dustry that is making a significant contribu- 
tion to the nation’s health and wealth is 
unreasonable. Iowa alone produced over 
22,000,000 hogs on thousands of premises. 
This segment of the industry is under the 
threat of disease perpetuated through raw 
garbage feeding. 


Virulent Hog Cholera Virus 
in Vaccination 


By June 1, 1957, 14 states restricted the 
use of virulent virus for vaccination of hogs 
against cholera by the simultaneous method. 
Single states will continue to prohibit the 
use of virulent virus. Though given support 
by organizations representing the interest 
of the swine producing industry, including 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, National Swine Growers 
Council, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, 
and the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the 85th Congress was blocked in 
its attempt to pass a federal law early in 
1957 controlling the preparation, distribu- 
tion, importation, and exportation of virulent 
hog cholera virus. Mr. Charles Mills, a lone 
swine grower from Lewis, Delaware ap- 
peared before the congressional committees 
and single-handedly defeated its passage. 
Facts are sometimes stranger than fiction. 


Disease in Feeder Pigs and 
Breeding Stock 
Answers to a questionnaire indicate that 


453,983 swine moved interstate for purpose 
other than slaughter and show in the states 
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reporting. In four states movement of feeder 
pigs was considered a major problem, in 20 
a moderate problem, and in seven a nui- 
sance. Other data reported are presented in 
table 1. 


Brucellosis 


Due to its unique relationship to bovine 
brucellosis, reporting states indicate that the 
disease in swine appears in 1 to 4% of the 
susceptible animals, except in isolated areas. 
Hawaii reported 50% herd infection. Four- 
teen states have a swine brucellosis eradica- 
tion program; 18 do not. 


Recommendations 


1. Garbage cooking laws must be enforced 
indefinitely. 

2. The United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association should endorse passage of a 
federal law prohibiting use of virulent virus 
in vaccination of swine, and individual mem- 
bers should work within their states for such 
laws. 


3. The Association should favor a “check- 
off” law providing that funds from check- 
off be empioyed to develop. healthier swine 
as well as all other phases of the swine in- 
dustry. 


NATIONAL ERADICATION OF HOG CHOLERA 


Notes of a report by J. G. Milligan, D.V.M., 
Alabama State Veterinarian, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Chairman. 


Included in this was statement concern- 
ing a news item that was given wide circu- 
lation in the farm press. Great Britian has 
expressed a willingness to purchase pork 
and pork products from those states in 
which vesicular exanthema does not exist 
and which have taken the necessary steps 
to ban the use of virulent hog cholera virus. 
Regardless of the quantities of these prod- 
ucts that may move in foreign commerce 
as a result of this important announcement, 
it is significant and should have a favorable 
effect on the economy of those states that 
have already taken recommended steps to 
outlaw distribution, sale, or use of virulent 
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hog cholera virus for immunizing pro 
dures. It will probably stimulate action 
the Congress toward that bill now in 
Agricultural Committee that would rest 
virulent hog cholera virus on the natic 
level. This action is long overdue. 


Progress toward accomplishment of 
Association’s recommendations as propo 
by this Committee several years ago is 
parent in that states outlawing vi 
virus increased from eight to 16 during 
past year. More are expected to take gs 
action with or without passage of the p 
posed national legislation. 


The Committee estimated that at 
present, less than 20% of all swine in 
country are being immunized by the 
simultaneous method. In the light of # 
fact alone, there no longer exists a plaus 
reason for its continuance. 


d 


PARASITIC DISEASES 


Notes of a report by F. R. Koutz, D.V.M., 
Columbus, Ohio, Chairman. 


External parasites, particularly the y 
ble or heel flies, Hypoderma bovis and & 
poderma lineata, have been estimated 
cost the livestock industry an annual 
ranging from $100,000,000. to $300,000,0 
This loss is occasioned at various stages’ 
the life cycle of the parasites to which ¢ 
tle are hosts. 


The Life C 


Flies deposit their eggs during annoy 
attacks that stampede cattle, accounting 
loss of weight and milk. More weight 
milk production are lost when larvae pe 
trate the skin and migrate through mus¢ 
and tissue. But economic loss is most di 
matically noted when packers encoun 
encysted grubs causing greenish-ye 
gelatinous, edematous areas, and pus po 
ets that must be trimmed. Grubs that 
overlooked by the packer ultimately mat 
alize in the nation’s kitchens where ft 
deal a damaging blow to public confide 
in the meat industry. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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How Anabolin 
Helps Regulate Metabolism 


Anabolin is a balanced combination ot three 
key hormones. Anabolin helps overcome 
endocrine imbalance in dogs that show de- 
pression, fatigue, lowered resistance, effect 
of stress and disease, or the slowdown of 
old age. 


Hormones in metabolism — Nearly all meta- 
bolic functions depend upon, or are influ- 
enced by, the endocrine system. Anabolism, 
associated’ with growth and resistance to 
disease or other stresses, and catabolism, 
associated with loss of weight, lowered vigor 
and the undesirable effects of aging — both 
of these processes of metabolism are marked- 
ly affected by ciianges in endocrine balance. 


The Anabolin rationale — Each Anabolin 
tablet contains a balanced combination of 
thyroid globulin (Proloid*), methyltestoster- 
one and ethinyl estradiol. Thyroid globulin, 
the highly purified extract of thyroid, is a 
metabolic speed regulator influencing every 
cell in the body. The thyroid globulin in Ana- 
bolin helps overcome hypothyroidism mani- 
fested by such symptoms as sluggishness, 
obesity, poor hair quality, poor appetite. 
(Many older animals actually suffer from 
hypothyroidism, yet there may be no signs 
of thyroid deficiency.) 


Thyroid globulin also triggers into action 
the combined anabolic effects of the an- 
drogen and estrogen in Anabolin. Ethinyl 
estradiol improves cell membrane permea- 


bility, influences all body tissues by helping 
transmit nutrients through the cell wall, 
Methyltestosterone plays an equally impor. 
tant role in protein metabolism. Absence or 
inadequacy of androgen is believed to be 
responsible for loss of protein from all cells, 
muscle, and bone in the aged animal. 


The Anabolin formula — In Anabolin, the 
amounts and balanced proportion of thyroid 
globulin, methyltestosterone and_ ethinyl 
estradiol have been clinically selected so that 
only the desired anabolic effects are ob- 
tained. Anabolin contains Proloid (thyroid 
globulin) 16.0 mg. (14 gr.), methyltestoster- 
one 2.5 mg., and ethinyl estradiol 0.005 mg. 


Clinical activity of Anabolin — 


* restores muscle tone, vigor, 
and sense of well-being 
permits better utilization of protein 
speeds recovery following infection, 
surgery, or injury 
improves appetite and alertness 


restores luster to the coat 


Use of Anabolin — Anabolin is supplied in 
bottles of 100 and 500 tablets. Tablets are 
small, are easily administered either directly 
by mouth or in food. The recommended 
daily dosage is | or 2 tablets. Beneficial re- 
sults of Anabolin can usually be expected in 
7 to 10 days after start of therapy. 


Sold only through ethical veterinary distributors 


Anabolin 


METABOLIC REGULATOR 
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Research reported herein was designed to test urography 
technics in the dog without use of anesthesia. 

Various intravenous contrast media having proved low 
toxicity levels by experiment on dogs were evaluated. The 
project was supported in part by a grant from the Mark L. 
Morris Animal Foundation, Denver, Colorado. Dr. Gus W. 
Thornton performed his portion of the work reported 
while a senior student at Oklahoma State Universiiy. 











Intravenous Urography Studies 
in the Unanesthetized Dog 


stoster- NEWTON B._TENNILLE, D.V.M. 


OS mg. and GUS W. THORNTON, D.V.M. 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


UCCESSFUL intravenous. urography human beings was first performed on dogs. 
studies have been made on anesthetized References are made to the technics em- 
dogs usually with the aid of compression ployed and toxic levels of various contrast 
media.’*.**’."*. The purpose of this research 
grams have been produced of the unanesthe- project was to determine whether technics 
tized human patient with or without the aid for intravenous urography could be success- 
of compression bands. To date successful fully developed for the dog without the use 
_ _. § intravenous urography studies of dogs with- of anesthesia and compression bands. 
lied in B out the use of anesthesia and compression 
lets are § bands have not been reported in the litera- Methods and Materials 
directly § ture. 
nended The trend is toward a longer life expect- Sixteen dogs of mixed breeding, various 
cial re- § ancy in dogs, as a consequence an increase ages and body types were selected. Clinical 
~cted in @ in urinary problems associated with old age examinations were made of these eight males 
can be expected. Intravenous urograms and eight females; they were weighed, tat- 
should be valuable aids in diagnosis, treat- tooed, photographed, caged individually, 
ment, and prognosis for many of the uri- and a case record started for each animal. 
nary problems in canine patients. Most Fecal examinations were made, and when 
animals with urinary distress are question- indicated, animals were treated for internal 
able anesthesia risks. Even so, possibility parasites. All those suffering skin lesions 
always exists that urography studies will | were clipped and treated as indicated. Ex- 
indicate the need for surgery and anes- ternal parasites were controlled by periodic 
thesia. Therefore the elimination of anes- dipping with a technical chlordane solu- 
thesia in making a diagnosis is desirable for __ tion.* 
the welfare of the patient. Preliminary blood studies and urine 
Much of the developmental work on in- analyses were made for each of the animals 
travenous contrast media for urography m ~ *Engo—Ft. Dodge Laboratories, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
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(table 4). Ventrodorsal (fig. 1) and stand- 
ing-left-lateral abdominal survey radio- 
graphs were made of each dog at the begin- 
ning and termination of the project. 


Four dogs under complete anesthesia 
were used for preliminary intravenous uro- 
gram studies and an attempt was made to 
evaluate various intravenous contrast media 
(table 2). Routes for administration of the 
media, positioning of the patient, types of 
compression appliances, and radiography 
exposure factors were evaluated. 


The 12 remaining dogs were used for in- 
travenous urographic studies without an- 
esthesia. All possible variables were investi- 
gated, including preparation of the patient, 


Fig. 1. Restraint and positioning for ventrodors 
intravenous urogram. 


X-ray 1. Dog M-2; Position VD. Radiogram 
minutes after intravenous injection of 30 cc. of 50 
hypaque. Gauze compression band; anesthesia. 


X-ray 2. Dog M-13; Position VD. Radiogram 
minutes after intravenous injection of 30 ce. 
hypaque. Pneumatic cuff; no anesthesia. 


X-ray 3. Dog M-15; VD. 20 minutes after intra 
venous injection of 30 cc. of 50% hypaque. No con 
pression band; no anesthesia 


X-ray 4. Dog M-10; VD. 20 minutes after injectic 
of 30 cc. 50% hypaque. Pneumatic cuff and spong 
block. 


e.g., starvation period, enema, et cetera. - 
routes and speed of injection for the vario 
contrast media were studied. The dosage ¢ 
contrast media in relation to the size of 
dog, and the time after injection of contra 
media to produce the most diagnostic radic 


TABLE 1. Description of Dogs Used 


Animal 


M- 
M- 
M- 
*M- 
M- 
*M- 
M- 
M- 
M- 9 
*M-10 
M-11 
M-12 
M-13 
M-14 
*M-15 
M-16 


Breed 


Terrier 
Pointer 
Setter 
Shepherd 
Terrier 
Terrier 
Cocker 
Mixed 
Shepherd 
Cocker 
Terrier 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 
Pointer 
Terrier 
Shepherd 
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*Animals whelped during project. 
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**Age estimated. 


Abdomen 
Dorsoventral 
Thickness 
(cm.) 


Lateral 
Thickness 
(cm.) 


No. of 7 
Urogram 


Weight 
Series M 


(Ib.) 


18 13 13 
32 13 il 
25 11 9 
27 14 12 
21 15 14 
14 14 
18 18 
18 12 
13 10 
17 14 
15 15 
15 10 
16 14 
22 13 
12 10 
14 13 
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+. 
Xaay 5. Dog M-1; VD. Immediately following in- 
jection of 20 cc. 70% urokon. Pneumocystogram. 


X-ray 6. Same as x-ray 5, 30 minutes later. 


X-ray 7 and 8. Dog M-6. Survey radiographs are 
desirable, both standing laterals and DV before con- 
trast media is used in intravenous urography studies. 
Contrast media may obscure existing pathology or 
foreign materials that may confuse interpretation. 


graphs were studied. The dogs were also 
observed for reactions to the contrast media. 
Again, an attempt was made to evaluate the 
yarious contrast media for intravenous uro- 
graphy at different concentrations and 
dosage levels. In addition compression ap- 
pliances and positioning of the animal dur- 
ing intravenous urography were studied 
(table 3). 

After the intravenous urography series 
had been completed final blood and urine 
studies were recorded (table 4), euthanasia 
was performed and a complete necropsy 
' examination made on each dog. Histopatho- 
logical studies were made on sections of the 
kidneys, ureters, and the urinary bladder of 
each animal. Any organs exhibiting gross 
pathology at necropsy were sectioned and 
histopathological studies made. 


Results 


These studies indicate that patient prepa- 
tation was the most important single factor 
in making satisfactory intravenous uro- 
grams. 

A starvation period of 12 to 18 hours was 
found to be desirable to clear the digestive 
tract of ingesta. Clearer intravenous uro- 
grams were obtained when the gastrointesti- 
nal tract was empty. 

Water should be withheld for approxi- 
mately six hours before a series is made. 
This resulted in a faster and greater concen- 
tration of the contrast media in the kidneys. 

' Posterior pituitary injection (0.5-1.5 cc.) 
(given intramuscularly 30 minutes to one 
hour before administration of the contrast 
‘Media was found to be effective in clear- 
Hing the intestinal tract of excessive gas. All 
bf the gas was not eliminated from the gas- 
Mointestinal tract in every case; usually, 
wever, most of the gas was expelled. 
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TABLE 2. Contrast Media Used* 


Solution 
Generic % 

Miokon® Sodium 90 Mallinckrodt 
Miokon® diprotrizoate 50 Chemical 


Miokon® 30 Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturer 


Urokon® Sodium 70 Mallinckrodt 
Urokon® acetrizoate 50 Chemical 
Urokon® 30 Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schering Cor- 
poration, 
Bloomfield, 
N. J. 
Renografin® Sodium and 76 E. R. Squibb 
methylglucamine diatri- & Sons, New 
zoate York, N. Y. 


Neo-Iopax® Sodium 
Neo-Iopax® iodomethamate 


Diodrast® Todopyacet 70 Winthrop Lab- 
oratories, New 
York, N. Y. 

Diodrast® 35 

Hypaque® _ Diatrizoate 50 Winthrop Lab- 

Sodium oratories, New 
York, N. Y. 


*Contrast media supplied by manufacturers listed 


A warm water enema, given one hour 
before the intravenous urography series was 
started, was found to be a valuable aid. 


Some of the above procedures were im- 
practical and variations would need to be 
made when studying debilitated animals. 
However as many of the preparatory pro- 
cedures as possible should be used in making 
intravenous urography studies to produce 
clearer intravenous urograms. 

Studies indicated that use of compression 
bands with sponge block”’ for applying pres- 
sure to the ureters aided in concentrating 
the contrast media in the upper urinary 


Fig. 2. Syringe, needle, contrast media, gauze, 
and sponge block are the materials needed for 
making good intravenous urograms of unanesthet- 
ized dogs. 
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| Nembutal® 
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X-ray 9. Dog M-15; VD. Immediately after injection 
of 30 cc. 50% hypaque. No compression band; no 
anesthesia. 

X-ray 10. Same as 9, except 5 minutes postinjection. 


X-ray 11. Same as 9, except 10 minutes postinjection. 


X-ray 12. Same as 9, except 30 minutes postinjection. 
Contrast media is still observed in the kidneys and 
ureters. There is more contrast media in the bladder 
than on earlier films. 


tract. Fig. 2. Clearer intravenous urograms 
of the kidneys and ureters were obtained 
when compression bands with sponge blocks 
were used, (x-ray 2) but diagnostic intra- 
yenous urograms usually could be made 
without compression devices (x-ray 3). 
While the compression band is in place 
pressure in the posterior abdominal region 
to block the ureters may cause a temporary 
posterior paresis, this aids often in restraint 
of the animal. 


Some animals objected to the use of the 
compression devices. The main objection 
to the use of both hands and blocks was 
in the displacement and distortion of ureters, 
and other abdominal organs (x-ray 4) which 
complicated the interpretation of radio- 
graphs.** In one clinical case involving a 
weak and debilitated animal, the abdominal 
compression caused some respiratory em- 
barrassment. 


One method of compression was to re- 
strain the dog on its back on the x-ray table. 
Then a cloth band 6 in. wide was stretched 
across the animal’s lower abdominal region 
and anchored to the sides of the table. This 
procedure was unsatisfactory because the 
animal had to be kept in this position dur- 
ing the entire series. 


A satisfactory and inexpensive compres- 
sion device was to wrap 4-in. gauze tightly 
around the lower abdominal region starting 
just in front of the pubis and running for- 
ward to the region of the umbilicus. This 
was easy to apply and the animal usually 
did not resent the band. 


A medical sphygmomanometer cuff was 
used as a compression band. It was wrapped 
around the lower abdominal area with the 
inflatable bladder on the ventral side of the 
animal. When the cuff was inflated, suf- 
ficient pressure was applied to cause effective 
blockage of the ureters. When the dog was 
not restrained during the intervals in the ra- 
diographic series, the cuff tended to slip out 
of place. To prevent this occurring before 
the cuff was inflated one layer of 4-in. gauze 
was wrapped around the outside of the cuff 
and tied. This kept the band in place. 


Using the principle of the sphygmomano- 
meter cuff, a modified band was prepared. 
This consisted of the bladder from a sphy- 
gmomanometer cuff which was sewn in the 
middle of a cloth band seven-inches wide and 
38 inches long. Three ties were attached 
to one end of the band and three more in 
the middle of the side opposite the bladder. 
The band was wrapped around the animal 
with the bladder over the ventral abdominal 
region. It was then tied and inflated (fig. 
3). The band remained in place and worked 
efficiently. 


A cellulose sponge block (fig. 2) placed 
under any of the above mentioned compres- 
sion bands was a good compression aid. This 
block cut from a cellulose sponge should 
measure 3144 x 2 x 2 in. A V-shaped piece 


TABLE 3. Methods Used for Restraint and Compression Devices 


Anesthesia Restraint 


Tied to table None 
Tied to table 
Nembutal Tied to table 
Nembutal Tied to table 
None Manual 
None Manual 
None Manual 
None Manual 
_ None Manual 
None Manual 
None Manual 
_ None Manual 


Nembutal 


None 


None 


®Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 
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Compression Band 


Band tied to x-ray table 
Gauze band around abdomen 
Gauze band around abdomen 


Gauze band around abdomen 
Gauze band around abdomen 
Sphygmomanometer cuff around abdomen 
Sphygmomanometer cuff 


Other Aids 


None 

None 

None 

Sponge block under band 
None 

None 

Sponge block under band 
None 

Sponge block under cuff 
Air in urinary bladder 


around abdomen 


Modified pneumatic cuff None 
Modified pneumatic cuff 


Sponge block under band 
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Fig. 3. Modified pneumatic compression band for 
intravenous urography studies. 


was removed from one side of the block so 
that it could be comfortably placed across 
the ventral abdominal area just in front of 
a vertical plane through the anterior border 
of the tuber coxae. The block was held in 
place and a band applied over it. This 
method suggests that when a compression 
band is used, a sponge block is recommended 
because it aids in applying pressure to 
ureters. 


Inflation of the urinary bladder with 
air — pneumocystogram — as an aid in con- 
centrating the contrast media in the kidneys 
and ureters was investigated.***'**** (See 
fig. 4—-x-ray 5 and 6.) The animal was 
catherized, 60 cc. of air (less in small dogs) 
was injected slowly into the urinary blad- 
der after which the catheter was removed. 
The pressure of the air in the bladder aided 
in holding media in the ureters and kidneys. 
Good urinary bladder contrast resulted 
when both air and contrast media were in 
the urinary bladder (x-ray 5 and 6). Radio- 
graphs of the kidneys and ureters using this 
method were not materially clearer than 
those without air in the urinary bladder. 


Removal of the compression devices be- 
fore making the last radiograph of the series 
was investigated. No advantages were noted 
from this procedure. When a compression 
device is used it should be put in place just 
before the contrast media is injected and it 
should be left in place until the last radio- 
graph is made. 


Contrast Media 


Good diagnostic radiographs were made 
with all of the contrast media listed (table 
2). Urogram quality varied more from dog 
to dog than between the various contrast 
media. Good urograms were difficult to 
obtain with any contrast media on some 
dogs and on other dogs they could be ob- 
tained with most of the media. Hypaque® 


rene Winthrep Laboratories, New York, 
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(50%) generally produced better intra- 
venous urograms than the other media used 
in this study. 


For routine procedures 50 or 75% con- 
centrations of the various contrast media 
were most satisfactory. Undesirable patient 
reactions to the contrast media seemed to 
increase with concentrations above 70%. 
Thirty per cent and 35% concentrations 
did not produce intravenous urograms of 
as good a quality as did the higher concen- 
trations. Where indicated, in debilitated 
animals, the lower concentrations can be 
used and diagnostic radiographs usually 
obtained. 


A dosage of 20-25 cc. for most of the con- 
trast media was found to be satisfactory. 
Dosage generally should not exceed 30 cc. 
and may be reduced to 15 cc. for small 
dogs. Dosage may need to be reduced even 
further in younger animals. 


The contrast media should be administered 
intravenously after all preparations have 
been made for the first radiograph. The ce- 
phalic vein proved to be the most satisfactory 
route of injection. The entire dose should 
be drawn into the syringe and the manv- 
facturers’ instructions followed as to rate 
of injection. Although the patient may 
struggle slightly at the beginning of the 
injection, this should be ignored and the 
injection continued. 


On several occasions extravasation of the 
contrast media occurred during injection. 
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The only reaction observed was a slight 
pain at the time and a moderate swelling 
the following day. The swelling subsided 
in all cases in a period of 48 hours. At 
necropsy, no gross evidence of the extravasa- 
tion was observed. 

Some physical reactions to the injection 
of the contrast media occurred. These in- 
cluded nausea, vomiting, fiushing of the 
skin, urticaria like lesions, and vertigo-like 
seizures. In 48 urograms on the 16 dogs 
nausea occurred 14 times and vomiting 11 
times to note the most common reactions. 
On five occasions these were repeat occur- 
rences in the same animals. Nausea lasted 
for a period of only one to two minutes. 
Flushing of the skin and urticaria like 
lesions in the region of the genitalia were 
noted twice in the project, both of these 
being repeat occurrences on the same ani- 
mals. Usually the skin reactions lasted 15 
to 30 minutes with no apparent discomfort. 
In one animal, urticaria like lesions occurred 
on injection of all of the contrast media 
tested and persisted for four to six hours. 
This caused no apparent discomfort. Signs 
of vertigo-like seizures were observed in two 
dogs. These were of short duration, usually 
disappearing by the time the injection was 
completed. If reactions became severe, in- 
jections were stopped and antihistamines 
administered. Care should be taken to re- 
move the muzzle, if used, when nausea 
occurs so vomitus will not be inhaled. Re- 
actions appear to depend mostly upon the 
individual animal and to a lesser extent on 
the contrast media used or its concentration. 

For best results, x-ray equipment with a 
capacity of 75 Ma, and 90 KvP and timers 
capable of making 1/20 second exposures 
are necessary. Exposure factors are given 
in the Technic Chart (table 5). A grid 
cassette or Buckey diaphragm is also needed 
for good intravenous urography results. 


Each radiograph must be properly la- 
beled and identified. Survey radiographs 


X-ray 13. Dog M-2; VD. Same as no. 1 except 10 
minutes after injection of 30 cc. 50% hypaque. Gauze 
Compression band; anesthesia. 


Xtay 14. Same as 13, except position DV. 
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Fig. 4. Catheters and a 2-oz. rubber ear and ulcer 
syringe which are used for inflating the urinary 
bladder for pneumocystograms and some intra- 
venous urography studies on unanesthetized dogs. 


should be made just before the injection of 
the contrast media (x-ray 7 and 8). A 
radiograph should be made immediately 
after injection of the contrast media (x-ray 
9) and additional radiographs may be made 
at intervals of five minutes (x-ray 10), ten 
minutes (x-ray 11), and 30 minute (x-ray 
12). Usually the survey film, the immediate 
—ten-minute and 30-minute film are all 
that are needed for diagnosis. 


The kidneys of normal dogs will be plainly 
visible on the urogram made immediately 
after the injection of the contrast media 
because the contrasting substance is col. 
lecting in the vessels of the kidneys (x-ray 
9). In normal dogs, the kidneys, renal crest, 
and upper ureters are outlined on the five 
minute film. On the ten, 20, and 30-minute 
film, tubules, renal crest, ureters, and 
urinary bladder should be plainly outlined. 
With impaired renal function, the time 
varies for the appearance of the structure 
outlines on radiographs. 


Positioning 


While the radiographs are being made, 
ventrodorsal positioning (fig. 1) (animal's 
back on the cassette) is recommended for 


TABLE 4. Blood Urea Nitrogen Determinations and Urinalyses* 


Blood Urea Nitrogen 
La Uremi- 
Motte Lab** Spe- 
gm./ 100 gm./100 cific 
Animal ml. ml. gravity 


1.030 
1.040 
1.041 
1.023 
1.037 
1.045 
1.047 
1.019 
1.050 
1.048 


Prelim. 58 
Term. 66 
Prelim. 35 
Term. 40 
Prelim. 30 
Term. 25 
Prelim. 20 
Term. 37 
Prelim. 52 
Term. 60 


50-75 
75-100 
35-50 
75-100 
35-50 
50-75 
up to 35 
35-50 
35-50 
35-50 


Prelim. 68 
Term. 50 
Prelim. 28 
Term. 58 
Prelim. 65 
Prelim. 25 
Term. 38 


50-75 1.036 
35-50 1.033 
75-100 1.041 
75-100 1.017 
35-50 1.035 
up to 35 1.035 
50-75 1.021 
M-10 1.036 
1.050 
1.042 
1.040 
1.045 
1.041 
1.045 
1.025 
1.049 
1.030 
1.032 
1.030 
1.043 
1.030 


Prelim. 38 
Term. 45 
Prelim. 68 
Term. 72 
Prelim. 30 
Term. 45 
Prelim. 54 
Term. 44 
Prelim. 54 
Term. 42 
Prelim. 35 
Term. 53 
Prelim. 37 
Term. 65 


50-75 
30-50 
75-100 
35-50 
35-50 
50-75 
35-50 
75-100 
50-75 
50-75 
35-50 
50-75 
75-100 
75-100 


M-11 
M-12 
M-13 
M-14 
M-15 


M-16 


Microscopic sediment examinations*** 

CaSo:-T, bacteria (bacillus). 

Bladder epi.-T, renal epi.-T, wbe -+-+- 

Ca. oxylate +-, bladder epi.-T 

Bladder epi.-T 

Ca oxylate +- 

Bladder epi.-T, rbc +-+- 

Bladder epi. ++, rbc-T 

Bladder epi.-T, renal epi.-T, renal cast +, whbc-T 

CaSo:-T, rbc-T, wbce-T 

Ca oxylate +, bladder epi. +, 
++, whe + 

Bladder epi.-T, rbc +++ 

Bladder epi. +-+- 


renal cast +, rbc 


Bladder epi. +-+- 

Bacteria -+- 

Bladder epi.-T, renal epi. +- 

Bladder epi. ++, renal epi.-T, renal casts-T, rb 
+++ whe 4 

Biadder epi.-T, wbc + -+-, (metritis present) 

Ca oxylate +++, rbe ++-++4, whe ++ 

Ca. oxylate-T 

Ca. oxylate-T, renal casts +-, rbc + 

Bladder epi.-T 

Renal epi.-T, renal casts-T 

Bladder epi.-T, renal epi.-T 


Renal casts-T 

Ca. oxylate-T, bladder epi.-T 

Bladder epi. +- 

Ca. oxylate +-, bladder epi.-T, renal epi.-T 
Bladder epi. +++, renal epi.-T 


*All urine samples collected by catherization. **Courtesy of Ellfield Laboratories, Riverdale, Md.. ***All 
the microscopic urine sedimentation examinations showed varying quantities of amorphous urates. §Animal 
died—no terminal urinalysis possible. T—Trace. -- Positive (more than a trace). epi.—Epithelium. 
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best visulization of the kidneys and ureters 
(x-ray 13). Dorsoventral positioning is ad- 
yantageous in special cases because the 
ureters are more clearly outlined on the 
radiographs in this position (x-ray 14). 
Standing-lateral positioning (dog standing 
and cassette held vertically at the dog’s 
side) with a horizontal x-ray beam is 
especially advantageous if displacement of 
some portion of the urinary tract is sus- 
pected. The relative positions of the kidneys, 
ureters, and urinary bladder are well out- 
lined on radiographs made in this way. 

Anesthesia was found to be unnecessary 
in making satisfactory intravenous urograms 
of dogs. Best results were obtained when 
two people restrained the animal while mak- 
ing radiographs. In dorsoventral and ven- 
trodorsal positioning, one person holds both 
hind legs in an extended position, slightly 
spread. The other holds both front legs in 
a similar position so that the dog is com- 
fortable and well-confined with its abdominal 
region over the cassette. 


For making standing-lateral radiographs, 
a specially designed cassette holder is used 
with the animal standing next to it. Good 
standing-lateral radiographs can also be 
made when an assistant, properly protected 
with leaded gloves and apron, holds the 
cassette at the animal’s side. 


Between the radiographs in a series, the 
animals were placed in a small kennel near 
the x-ray machine. When a compression 
device was used, it was left in place. Ani- 
mals did not appear to object to it or bother 
it. 


No special care was required for the ani- 
mal after an intravenous series was made. 
No complications occurred among the dogs 
used in this study. All were fed and watered 
as soon as the series was completed. 


No gross pathology was noted on any of 
the animals at necropsy which could be 
attributed to the use of the contrast media.* 
Microscopic histopathological studies of sec- 
tion of the kidney, urinary bladder, and 
ureters of each animal failed to reveal any 
pathology which could be attributed to the 
use of the contrast media. The terminal 
blood urea nitrogen (BUN) and urine ana- 


‘Staff members of the Veterinary Pathology De- 
partment cooperated on this work. ae ee 
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TABLE 5. Technic Chart for Soft Tissue Abdominal 
Radiographs. Distance Tube to Cassette—30 in. 
Exposure Time*—1/20 sec. Grid Cassette. 
Patterson High-Speed Screens. 


Thickness 
part 
(cm) Ma KvP 


40 69.7 
40 69.1 
40 70.4 
60 67.7 
60 69.1 
60 70.4 
75 71.8 
75 73.2 
75 74.5 
75 75.9 
75 77.3 
75 78.6 
75 80.0 
75 81.4 
75 82.7 
75 84.1 
75 85.5 


*At 1/10 second exposure time use % Ma. listed. 


lyses (table 4) show no significant changes 
from the preliminary studies. This would 
indicate that the contrast media caused no 
damage to the tissues of the urinary system. 


Summary 


Good intravenous urograms can be made 
on unanesthetized dogs with or without the 
use of compression devices. Satisfactory 
radiographs can be made with any of the 
intravenous contrast media available. The 
quality of the radiographs can generally be 
improved by the use of compression devices 
which are described. No serious reactions 
to the intravenous contrast media were ob- 
served. Successful intravenous urograms of 
unanesthetized dogs require attention to 
patient preparation and familiarity with the 
procedures for making these studies. 

At necropsy no gross lesions or histo- 
pathological changes were found in these 
dogs which could be attributed to the use 
of intravenous contrast media. 
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Colonel Robert R. Miller Named 
Assistant for Veterinary Services 


Robert R. Miller 
Colonel, USAF(VC) 


Colonel Robert R. Miller, USAF (VC), 
has been appointed Assistant for Veterinary 
Services, according to release from the 
Surgeon General, United States Air Force. 

Colonel Miller was born in Boston, Mass., 
in 1910. He attended grade and high school 
in Somerville, Mass., and graduated from 
Ohio State University, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, in 1942. 

Colonel Miller entered on active duty in 
1943 and after his training at Brooklyn 
Army Base and Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
he was assigned to the United States Armed 
Forces, South Atlantic, as theater veteri- 
narian with headquarters at Recife, Brazil. 
Later he was attached to the Joint United 
States-Brazilian Military Commission at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


© 
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On his return from Brazil in 1945, Colonel 
Miller served with the military district of 
Washington, and in 1946 was assigned as 
the north sector veterinarian for Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

In 1949 he became deputy. chief of the 
veterinary service in the office of the surgeon 
general, Headquarters USAF, and two years 
later was appointed to the Armed Force 
Medical Policy Council in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


During 1951-52 he was veterinary staff 
officer with Headquarters, USAF Inspector 
General, with field office at Kelly Air Force 
Base, Texas. After graduating from Air War 
College in 1953, he became the command 
veterinarian for the Air Defense Command, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


“VM- 


Health officials in Colorado have re 
ported a presumably rabid bat from Mes 
County. A paralyzed bat inflicted a bite on 
a domestic cat. Negri bodies were demon- 
strated on smear made of the bat’s brain 
and brain suspensions injected into mice 
proved presence of rabies virus. The cat is 
currently under observation. 


“VM- 


A public Health Service Report on the 
status of fluoridation in the United States 
as of Sept. 1, 1957, showed that 1,532 com- 
munities served by 798 water supply sys 
tems are receiving fluoridated water. The 
population of this group is 32,319,603. 
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Photomicrograph of section through monkey lung 
ix 450). Note cross section view of Pneumonyssus 
foxi of Weidman. Diagnosis: Arachnid infection of 
lung. 


DUE TO THE APPARENT increasing 
number of monkeys in this country, this re- 
port is intended primarily to serve practi- 
tioner information. This apparent increase 
in monkey population is due to the growing 
requirements of research and biological pro- 
duction; establishment of new public and 
private zoos; and increased demands for pet 
stock. Monkeys usually are shipped by air 
or railway express. Many practitioners may 
receive calls to observe sick monkeys or to 
autopsy dead ones, and it is hoped that the 
following information may be of some inter- 
est and value. 

Several monkeys intended for use in vac- 
cine production, developed persistent hack- 
ing coughs, but remained essentially normal 
otherwise. These animals were all negative 
to the intradermal tuberculin test. Antibiotic 
and sulfonamide treatment did not alleviate 
the symptoms. 

Autopsies revealed only pulmonary le- 
sions typical of tuberculosis; therefore, sec- 


tions of lung were submitted for pathological ; 


examination. Grossly, there were many nod- 
ules, subpleural in location, but causing 


slightly raised areas of the pleural surface. | 
These were grayish-yellow in appearance ‘ 


and measured 4-6 mm. in diameter. These 
nodules appear to be surrounded by a thick 
wall of chronic granulation tissue. 


Histopathology 


Sections sometimes indicate foci of con- 
solidation with eosinophiles, lymphocytes 
and even polynuclear leukocytes. Occasion- 
ally, a widely dilated sac is observed. In 
the walls of these cyst-like cavities are found 
Pigmented phagocytes, and occasionally 
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CASE REPORT 


Arachnid Infection 
in Monkey Lungs 


MAX D. SUTTER, D.V.M. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


multinucleate giant cells, which probably 
represent dilated bronchioles with the walls 
broken down in many areas; and occasion- 
ally in those sac-like areas, partial cross sec- 
tions of arachnid parasites are seen. Some 
of the hooks can be made out and portions 
of the body of the parasite are identified. 
Other areas through the lungs show em- 
physema and atelectasis. 

Under the disecting microscope, one of 
the cystic cavities was opened and some tiny 
white flecks were found and placed on slides. 
These mounted specimens were found to be 
arachnid parasites, with the structure of 
Pneumonyssus foxi of Weidman. 


Diagnosis 


Chronic granulomatosis inflammation of 
the lungs due to arachnid infection; so- 
called Pneumonyssus foxi of Weidman. 

Dr. F. C. Helwig, pathologist consulted, 
had published in the American Journal of 
Pathology, vol. 1, no. 4 (July), 1925, a 
report of arachnid infection in monkeys due 
to this parasite. In commenting on the case, 
Doctor Helwig stated that this pulmonary 
infestation “apparently, according to the 
literature, is rare. As far as I am aware only 
one other report of a case appeared in 
Lancet some years ago.” 

Apparently, persons caring for large num- 
bers of monkeys observe this condition 
rather frequently, yet there are few reports 
in the literature and most parasitology texts 
examined do not mention the parasite. These 
mites apparently are of low pathogenicity, 
rarely the cause of death, but undoubtedly 
their presence is responsible for the persis- 
tent cough of affected patients. 

Lesions of arachnid infection of the lungs 
and pleura of monkeys suggest tuberculosis 
and may be confused with this common dis- 
ease to which monkeys are extremely sus- 
ceptible. 
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RABIES CONTROL IN SAINT LOUIS . 


Abstract of an address presented by Kenneth 
V.\Shashek, D.V.M., M.P.H., Public Health 
Veterinarian and J. Earl Smith, M.D., Health 
Commissioner, Health Division St. Louis, Missouri 
at the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
meeting. 

Six rabies epizootics have occurred in the 
greater St. Louis area, each of longer dura- 
tion and more serious than the previous 
one. From 1936 to 1950, an average of 105 
rabid animals were reported, chiefly dogs. 
It was not unti! a full blown epizootic struck 
in 1951 that concrete steps were taken to 
effect an organized inoculation program. 
Health Division personnel, civic volunteers, 
and members of the greater St. Louis Vet- 
erinary Medical Association participated. 
In addition to approximately 20,000 dogs 
inoculated privately by veterinarians, 38,000 
dogs were inoculated in 18 immunization 
clinics located at strategic points through- 
out the city. 


Geographically, St. Louis describes a 
half-moon along the Mississippi River, with 
St. Louis County bordering the city on 
three sides, and the river following the in- 
side of the crescent. Across the river are 
Madison and St. Clair Counties, Illinois, 
with East St. Louis, Illinois as the principal 
center of population. In St. Louis, Missouri, 
incidence of rabies dropped sharply follow- 





ing the intensified vaccination program. 
Across the river, however, sporadic vaccina- 
tion resulted in disease continuance at a 
relatively high rate. 

From 1952 to 1956, only 106 cases of 


rabies were reported for St. Louis. No cases 
being reported before November in 1957. 


During a similar period, St. Louis County J 


reported 255 cases, and the East Side Health 
District 273 cases. Before November 1957, 
only eight cases were reported in St. Louis 
County, and one in the East Side Health 
District. 


Rabies Control 
Under the Health Division 


As a result of irregularities in the munici- 
pal dog pound revealed by a grand jury 
investigation in 1953, the Mayor ordered 
the Health Division to operate the pound 
pending passage of a new ordinance, an 
action confirmed by the Board of Alderman 
a year after. As a part of the communicable 
disease control activities under the direction 
of public health veterinarians, a_ rabies 
quarantine became effective. Stray dogs 
were impounded, and biting dogs were held 
under observation for 11 days, or other ar- 
rangements were made for compliance with 
regulations. 


CASES OF LABORATORY CONFIRMED RABIES 
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Reorganization of the dog pound em- 
bodied transfer of personnel to civil service, 
extensive repair of facilities, revision of 
records, imposition of fees to make the pro- 
gram at least partially self sustaining, ad- 
dition of a dispensary and inauguration of 
a public relations program to gain citizen 


support. 


Education Program 


Since it was incumbent on police officers 
to investigate all dog Wwites, an orientation 
program was set up to help officers appreci- 
ate their responsibility. Similarly, every 
form of educational media was employed 
to educate the general public, such as leaf- 
lets and posters, speakers at luncheons, and 
a film on community rabies control. 


In March, 1957, the St. Louis Health 
Division and the St. Louis County Health 
Department, in cooperation with the greater 


St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association 
sponsored a rabies control week in an at- 
tempt to utilize mass vaccination without 
the urgency of an epizootic. Only moderate 
success attended this effort. 


Discussion 


Although mass immunization has proved 
its effectiveness, there is every indication 
that compulsory annual vaccination can not 
be delegated to private organizations, de- 
spite the fact that the public is more rabies 
conscious during non-epizootic years. 

Increased use of chick embryo rabies vac- 
cine at three months of age has strengthened 
the biological barrier, and such an auxilliary 
tool may assume a key position in the 
eradication of urban rabies. In the St. Louis 
experience, rabies vaccination unfortunately 
has been linked with the traditionally un- 
popular dog license. Antagonized owners 
often fail to comply with the law. 





Radiological Health Course At Oak Ridge 


The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies has announced that a special two- 
week course in veterinary radiological health 
will be conducted at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
March 10-21, 1958. 


Conducted for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the ORINS Special Training 
Division, the course will be presented with 
the cooperation of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Atomic Energy Commission Agri- 
cultural Research Program, and the Armed 
Forces Veterinary Corps. 


The course will provide indoctrination in 
radiological health and evaluation of radia- 
tion phenomena, particularly in relation to 
their biological effects and the possible or 
potential factors involved in the radiocon- 
tamination of food-producing animals or 
animal-food products. General areas of 
study will include radiation physics, radia- 
tion detection and detection instruments, 
autoradiography, radiation effects on the 
living cell, the radiation syndrome in do- 
mestic animals, the use of isotopes in re- 
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search and medicine, internal irradiation 
effects, cytological and chemical effects of 
ionizing radiation on foods, radiocontamina- 
tion of food, “decontamination” problems, 
evaluation of contamination problems, 
principles and practices in health physics, 
radiological defense, epidemiology of radi- 
ation disease, and A.E.C. policies and regu- 
lations. 


Registration 


A token registration fee of $25. will be 
charged each participant, except govern- 
ment employees, members of the Armed 
Forces, employees of contractors of the 
A.E.C. or who are sponsored by a govern- 
ment agency responsible for payment of 
registration fees. 

Detailed course information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from the 
course director, Major Max Nold, U. S. 
Air Force Veterinary Corps, ORINS Spe- 
cial Training Division, P. O. Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 
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CLIFFORD L. McGINNIS, D.V.M. 


Peoria, Illinois 


HE popularity of Boxers has increased 
Te demand for ear trimming. I am not 
an authority on ear trimming. There are 
men in the profession who trim more ears 
than I and do it more expertly. The accom- 
panying photograph illustrates an idea we 
have developed to hold the ear erect until 
the healing process is complete. We use a 
strip of yucca wood about 4% in wide and 
glue it to the lateral edge of the ear, allow- 
ing it to extend downward on the side of 
the face. We wrap the wood with a strip 
of adhesive tape to prevent reakage, then 
apply duo-adhesive to the wood strip and 
the surface of the ear. Allow adhesive to 
partially dry on both the wood and the ear. 
When it gets tacky, stick them together. 
Almost always, this will adhere for seven 
days at which time we remove the sutures 
and the splint. 


Canine Distemper 


Here is a report of results on 100 con. 
secutive cases of canine distemper. This 
includes all dogs that were presented and 
diagnosed clinically as distemper: Recoy. 
ered — 65; died—40; unaccounted for 
(owner moved or we were unable to con. 
tact) —5. 

Of those that recovered only two had a 
previous history of immunization. Each 
had received one dose of killed tissue vac- 
cine. Distemper-hepatitis antiserum was 
administered to seven patients at the time 
they were presented for treatment. Tissue 
vaccine was given to seven others, and 
Fromm’s distemperoid vaccine was given to 
17. Antibiotics only were administered to 
24 others. 


Of those that succumbed, 36 died from 
central nerve involvment. A breakdown of 
the 36 fatalities indicates that 23 died or 
were destroyed in convulsions; 13 developed 
either chorea or generalized incoordination 
and euthanasia was performed. Two of the 
36 had received one dose of tissue vaccine, 
14 days prior to admission. 

Four died from other causes. One had de- 
veloped pneumonia and died the second 
day after admission. One was weak when 
presented and died the same day. Euthan- 


asia was performed on two because of un- f 


favorable prognosis and at the request of 
the owners. 


On analysis mortality was higher than | 
had anticipated. Our experience in treating 
the average run of early to advanced cases 
of canine distemper is hardly a proud one. 
We need both better owner cooperation and 
a better treatment agent. Perhaps new 
viricida! agents reported to be in a develop- 
mental stage will prove useful in treating 
canine distemper. 


Yucca splints taped for strength are applied with duo 
adhesive to the ear surface. 
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small animal 
biologicals ° 
that you can 
depend on... ' 


Vaccines and serums bearing the name FROMM are produced under 
the most rigid standards by specialists in small animal 
diseases. The quality of each vaccine and serum must exceed 
every test for purity, potency and safety. Produced in a 
laboratory dedicated to small animal research, FROMM 
vaccines and serums meet the specific needs of these animals. 


FROMM biologicals are sold to graduate veterinarians only. 


FREE ON REQUEST. How is your 
supply of “Life with Rover’ book- 


lets? Dog owners enjoy being given F Fe oO NM NI 


this entertaining and informative 


8-page booklet on the ancestry, . 
diet and health-care of dogs. Ask Laboratories, Inc. 


your local distributor. GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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dogs lve! by 


TABLETS ACCEPTED FREE 


simple to administer 


excellent conditioning agent for 
skin and coat 


eliminates problems of finicky e 


vitamin-mineral deficiency read 
corrected with Caminal S 


sick and normal dogs eat their 


For complete Technical data Write: 


Manager Professional Relations 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 
P.O. Box 511, Kankakee, Illinois 








SUPPLY: Bottles of 50 Tablets 
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(Continued from page 28) 


Control of Parasites 


In the past many drugs, chemicals, me- 
chanical means, and quack remedies failed 
dramatically to either kill the flies or keep 
them away from cattle. 

The more successful methods have been 
used on the basis that the vulnerable time 
in the warble flies’ life cycle was the period 
when larvae materialized in the back and 
had cut holes in the hide. At this stage 
rotenone powders have been successfully 
employed to destroy grubs by contact. Un- 
fortunately the damage to -the livestock 
grower, the packer, and the tanner have 
been done at this stage, and results can be 
calculated only in terms of the reduced fly 
population. 

During the last decade a great deal of 
attention has been directed to oral or sub- 
cutaneous administration of insecticides to 
destroy larval stages in the body. Although 
some have been modestly successful, almost 
all failed to kill the larvae in the tissue and 
therefore represented no improvement over 
rotenone. External insecticides have never 
been practical. 

Phenothiazine initially showed promise 
in systemic control of cattle grubs, but more 
comprehensive research indicated that it 
was inadequate. 


Systemic Insecticides 


Several systemic insecticides have, how- 
ever, experimentally killed larvae migrating 
through the body. Dow ET-57, a phosphate 
compound, administered orally is absorbed 
from the digestive tract and destroys larval 
stages in muscles and tissues before they 
teach the back. No animal toxicity or change 
in meat flavor attended these experiments. 
Dow ET-57 (trolene) is now available in 
the United States and Canada in bolus form. 

Bayer 21/199, another phosphorous com- 
pound, unlike ET-57, is effective when used 
a8 aspray. It is absorbed through the ani- 
mal’s skin and acts as a systemic to destroy 
larvae before they reach the back. Another 
Organic phosphorus compound, CL 12880 
(American Cyanamid) has shown gratifying 
experimental results. 
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Recommendations 


Much research remains to be done on 
eradication of other ectoparasites by sys- 
temic insecticides and other means. Lice, 
ticks, mites, fleas, and numerous flies, 
especially the tabanids (horse flies) still 
loom as formidable problems. Studies should 
be made on exotic parasitic infections to 
point up the dangers should these exotic 
species gain a foothold on the American 
continent. Also, interstate shipment of para- 
sitized animals should be scrutizined, since 
newly introduced parasites in free areas 
cause enormous damage before control can 
be effected. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH SERVICE 


Notes of a report by J. G. Milligan, D.V.M., 
Alabama State Veterinarian, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Chairman. 


In a series of meetings with the Agricul- 
tural Research Service during the past year, 
all phases of regulatory and research pro- 
grams were discussed with appropriate of- 
ficials. One new major program inaugurated 
during the year was that of eradication of 
the screw worm fly in cooperation with the 
state of Florida. 


Consideration has been accorded tuber- 
culosis eradication, with findings that some 
changes are indicated in nomenclature. “No 
gross lesions” should be substituted for “no 
visible lesions.” Tracing animals with tuber- 
culosis lesions to farms of origin continues 
to remain the most important problem. 


Serious shortage of trained personnel is 
anticipated when the new laboratory is 
opened at Ames, Iowa, and therefore funds 
should be made available to hire and train 
new personnel at state-owned institutions 
for ultimae use at the new laboratory. 

An increase in budget for the meat in- 
spection program is necessary if expanded 
services are to continue at the high level 
now expected by the public. Increasing 
number of plants requesting meat inspection 
tend to spread out present personnel to the 
breaking point. Meat inspection is now in 
effect in 471 towns or cities, with an addi- 
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tional 100 plants requesting federal inspec- - 


tion. Continued demand without adequate 
supply of trained personnel can lead only 
to substandard maintenance of existing 
regulations. 

Other recommendations for budget appro- 
priations are as follows: 

1. Brucellosis eradication — $4,150,000. 
(Also the transfer of $20,000,000. per year 
for the 1959-60 fiscal year from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should be con- 
tinued. ) 

2. Diseases of swine eradication—$1,000,- 
000. 

3. Miscellaneous diseases, control and 
eradication — $750,000. 

4. Vesicular exanthema — Transfer of 
$240,000. from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for work in eradication of this 
disease until a branch for eradication of 
swine diseases has been established. 

5. Land grant colleges—$300,000. for use 
of facilities. 


TABLE 1. Reported Cases of Rabies in the United States 


(USDA) 
Wilde sLives 
Year Dogs life Cats stock Man 
956 455 (1,055 22 
1,915 343 924 


Total 
10,872 
5,844 


1946 8,348 








TOTAL CASES 5,846 





RABIES REPORTED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


COMMITTEE ON RABIES ~ 


Notes of a report by Vernon D. Chadwick, 
D.V.M., Jackson, Mississippi, Chairman. 


Almost without exception, present veteri- 
nary public health programs within state 
health departments have been inaugurated 
and developed during the past decade. 
Rabies control has been the principal zoo 
noses activity of most of these programs 
Similarly, the Communicable Disease Cen. 
ter program of rabies research, technical 
consultation, and training was also devel- 
oped during that same ten-year period 
Progress achieved as a result of these pro 
grams is illustrated in table 1. 


During 1956, the number of human rabies 
deaths jumped to nine cases, (four mor 
than in 1955) almost half of those occurring 
in Dallas, Texas. Vaccine treatment was not 
given in seven of the cases, and incomplete 
therapy was administered in two cases. In 
that same year, cases of rabies in animal 
declined by 729 cases under the 5,853 re 


. ported in 1955. Although fairly uniform 


throughout the country, rather marked de 
clines were evident in California, North 








Hawaii - 
Puerto Rico - 23 
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Carolina, New York, and Georgia. A sub- 
stantial rise in incidence occurred in Louisi- 
ana, with a smaller increase in Indiana and 
South Carolina. Approximately 150 isola- 
tions from 14 species of insectivorous bats 
constituted the bat rabies from 1953 to the 
end of 1956. 


Rabies morbidity trends during the first 
six months of 1957 declined to a total of 
2,550, or 272 cases under the 2,822 reported 
for the same period in 1956. Compared 
with the same six-month period of a five 
year median average during 1952 to 1956, 
this represents a decline of 1,532. 


WHO Rabies Report 


Among other dramatic items in the 1957 
WHO Expert Committee on Rabies Report 
(Technical report Series no. 121), which 
contains a guide for specific human postex- 
posure treatment, newer evidence is pre- 
sented to illustrate the efficacy of local in- 
filtration of hyperimmune serum beneath 
the bite wound. Also contained in this 
publication is a section on pre-exposure 
prophylactic vaccination of high risk occu- 
pational groups such as veterinarians, lab- 
oratory workers, et cetera. Recommenda- 
tions for immunization of animals are 
strengthened by field corroboration of 
earlier laboratory experiments. The report 
can be ordered from Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Routes of Administration 


In an experiment on comparative routes 
of administration of chick embryo rabies 
vaccine (reported by Johnston, et al., Jour. 
Am. Vet. Med. Assn., 130:2, 1957) five- 
month-old pups vaccinated intramuscularly 
resisted infection nine months after vacci- 
nation with a challenge dose that killed 
nine out of 11 (82%) of the nonvaccinated 
controls. Six of 17 (35%) vaccinated sub- 
cutaneously resisted infection 434 mo. after 
vaccination with a challenge dose that 
killed all three nonvaccinated controls. This 
study points up the importance of intramus- 
cular inoculation of dogs with chick embryo 
live virus rabies vaccines. 
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Recommendations 


An intensified campaign against the dis- 
ease in the canine vector, and added study 
of the epidemiology in sylvatic vectors is 
recommended along with consolidation of 
present efforts with eventual eradication in 
mind. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Notes from a report by A. L. Brueckner, V.M.D., 
Baltimore, Maryland, Chairman 


A far reaching step for the betterment of 
the public health was taken during the past 
year when Congress enacted legislation re- 
quiring mandatory inspection of poultry 
and poultry products. The legislation em- 
bodied standards of sanitation for buildings, 
equipment, and processes as well as bird 
by bird postmotem inspection. 


Psittacosis-Ornithosis 


Reported cases of psittacosis-ornithosis 
during the first half of 1957 were less than 
a similar period a year before. An epizootic 
in Vancouver, British Columbia is now 
under investigation, and is probably result- 
ing from an epizootic in Oregon during 
1957. Otherwise, sporadic cases have re- 
sulted from contact with psittacine birds. 
Antibiotic therapy early in the course of 
the disease reduces its severity in human 
cases. 


Control of this disease in avian species 
has been attempted through the use of anti- 
biotic impregnated feed prepared under lab- 
oratory conditions. Commercial attempts 
to produce quantities of antibiotic treated 
bird feed have been unsatisfactory. Similar 
efforts at treating turkey flocks has proved 
less successful than results in psittacine 
birds. 


Bovine Tuberculosis 
Severe outbreaks of bovine tuberculosis 


in herds previously free of this disease have 
caused deep concern among livestock pro- 
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ducers. In a report issued jointly by the 
Livestock Disease Control Division, Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture, and the 
USDA, it was estimated that the Michigan 
program had slid back to the level of in- 
fection existing in 1929. The Committee 
on Public Health believes that further com- 
placency can be disastrous and that dairy 
herds in areas where infection rates exceed 
the national level be tested annually. 


Leptospirosis 
in Domestic Animals 


There has been an increase in reported 
human cases of leptospirosis in the United 
States. During the 43 years between 1905 
and 1948, only 306 cases were reported. By 
way of contrast, a total of 392 cases were 
detected and reported in the four year period 
from 1953 to 1956. Over one-third of these 
cases were the result of contact with infected 
swine and cattle. York reported in 1951 
that leptospirosis had occurred in 12 states. 
Available information indicates that the dis- 
ease was evident in 42 states in 1956. Agri- 
cultural Research Service estimated that 
animal losses from bovine leptospirosis in 
1954 was over $112,000,000. 


Veterinary and _ medical laboratories 
should be cautioned to be on the alert for 
infection in domestic animals and man, with 
attention not only to L. pomona, L. canicola, 
and L. icterohemorrhagiae, but to all other 
serotypes as well. Leptospiral serotypes un- 
recognized before in the United States are 
now appearing in raccoons, opossums, and 
skunks in southwest Georgia, namely L. 
australia A, two serotypes of the hyos sero- 
group, L. grippotyphosa, and a member of 
the hebdomadis serogroup. The racoon has 
been recognized as the first animal host of 
L. autumnalis in this country. 


Tularemia 


Insect vectors and direct human contact 
with diseased animals account for tularemia 
in man in some western states. Close liasion 
between livestock sanitary officials, health 
officials, veterinarians, and physicians can 
most effectively combat this situation. 
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The Rabies Problem 

















Control activity coordinated between the 
various agencies for public health can begs 
maintain control of the rabies problem. This 
coordination is the concern of all involved 





BIOLOGICS AND PHARMACEUTICALS ~ 





Notes of a report by S. F. Schiedy, D.V.M., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania} Chairman. 


Development and improvement of biologi 
cal, pharmaceutical, and diagnostic agent 
have underwritten great strides in increasing 
livestock production and feed efficiency, and 
controlling animal diseases. Improved cul 
ture technics have made possible develop 
ment of new prophylactic agents for use in 
animals. 


Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis 
Vaccine 


During the past year an infectious bovin 
rhinotracheitis vaccine produced by tissu 
culture technics from modified live vir 
has been developed for intramuscular ad- 
ministration. Although extensive clinical 
data are not available, reports indicate that 
the vaccine is safe, that virus will not spread 
from vaccinated to nonvaccinated anirnals, 
that neutralizing antibodies are develope 
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by vaccinated animals, and that vaccinated 
animals are resistant to challenge with viru 
lent virus and protected against field ex 
posure. 









Infectious Canine Hepatitis 
Vaccine 





modified virulence produced by tissue cul 
ture technic has met with considerable it- 
terest during the past year. Combined with 
modified distemper virus prepared from 
chick embryo, this product is available # 
a dual vaccine. Also available is a killel 
canine hepatitis virus of tissue culture of: 
gin. 
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Infectious canine hepatitis vaccine of 
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Hog Cholera Antibody Concentrate 


Hog cholera antibody concentrate desig- 
nates a new biologic consisting of hog chol- 
era antibodies concentrated from serum by 
fractionation. Production of serum used in 
fractionation is contreiied by regulations 
applicable to production of regular hog 
cholera antiserum. 


Clostridium Perfringens Antitoxin 


Valuable if used early in treating an in- 
fection, Clostridium perfringens antitoxin, 
types B, C, and D, are now available as a 
combination. It is prepared from animals 
hyperimmunized with the major toxins of 
C. perfringens. 

Cattle, swine, horses, and sheep can be 
adequately protected against leptospirosis 
by L. pomona bacterin. Bacterins contain- 
ing L. canicola and L. icterohemorrhagiae 
are also available. 


Anthrax Vaccine 


Favorable reports attending widespread 
use of avirulent (Sterne type) anthrax vac- 
cine in the recent Oklahoma and Kansas 
outbreak of anthrax confirm the 1956 report 
on the use of this vaccine. 


Avian Pleuropneumonia-like 
Organism (PPLO) Infection 


Restricted to use primarily by research 
laboratories studying PPLO or air sac dis- 
ease, this antigen is used in serologic ag- 
glutination tests to identify birds harboring 
the PPLO infection. During the past year, 
intramuscular or intraperitoneal administra- 
tion of streptomycin or dihydrostreptomycin 
(or a mixture of the two) to laying flocks 
seemingly increased egg production, im- 
proved hatchability, and reduced morbidity 
in chicks hatched from eggs of treated birds. 


Lungworm Infections 


Cyanacethydrazide, given subcutaneously 
or orally, has been. demonstrated by British 
workers to eliminate larvae and worms from 
the bronchioles, bronchi, and trachea in cat- 
tle, sheep and swine. Although worms are 
not killed, the drug narcotizes them and 
Permits their expulsion. 
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Hygromycin 


Hygromycin is an effective anthelmintic 
with prophylactic and therapeutic action 
against ascaris, strongylus, and trichuris in- 
fections in swine. Broth from the cultured 
organism, including the mycelium, can be 
added to a carrier substance as a premix 
to swine feed. 


Penicillin G 
in Cattle Bloat 


Recent reports indicate that antibiotic 
substances administered or fed orally are 
effective in reducing bloat in cattle main- 
tained on certain legume pastures. Procaine 
and potassium salts of penicillin G mitigate 
incidence of bloat in cattle on ladino clover. 


lron Therapy 


Hypochromic anemia occurs frequently in 
young pigs. Various oral dosage forms of 
iron have been used, and recently an in- 
jectable iron-dextran complex became avail- 
able for intramuscular administration. 


Dow ET-57 


This is an organic compound that has 
proved effective in control of migrating 
larvae of cattle grubs when administered 
orally. Evidence exists, however, that the 
compound may be stored in fat tissue in 
treated animals. It should not be adminis- 
tered within 60 days of slaughter, and under 
no circumstances to dairy cows. 


Standards 
for Veterinary Biologics 


Results of recommendations on minimum 
temporary requirements for production of 
ovine ecthyma vaccine, wart vaccine, en- 
cephalomyelitis vaccine, feline distemper 
vaccine, canine distemper vaccine, infectious 
canine hepatitis vaccine, rabies vaccine, and 
hog cholera vaccine have been encouraging, 
and compliance with these standards a 
reality. More recently, an effort to effect 
uniform method of inspecting all veterinary 
biologics has been given direction by work 
conferences in several cities. 
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A questionnaire returned by 148 Pennsylvania practitionen 
suggests the interest and concern of veterinarians in mastitis 
This analytical study reveals that veterinarians d 
not agree entirely with attempts to place bovine mastitis 


within a limited concept of definition or primary cause. 


Survey Of Pennsylvania Veterinarians 
On Mastitis And The Antibiotics Problem. 


S. B..GUSS, V.M.D. 


Extension Veterinarian 


Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


ECENT surveys by the U. S. Food and 

Drug Administration have revealed in- 
creasingly larger amounts of penicillin in 
samples of market milk collected through- 
out the nation. 

Agricultural extension and other educa- 
tional agencies have been asked to conduct 
an educational campaign aimed at the 
elimination of antibiotic adulterants in mar- 
ket milk. 


Nature of the Disease 


In an effort to discover how the general 
veterinary practitioner views mastitis and 
the antibiotics-in-milk problem, a question- 
naire was sent to 528 Pennsylvania veteri- 
narians in June 1957. One hundred and 
forty-eight (28%) of the practitioners re- 
turned completed questionnaires. It was 
hoped that Pennsylvania State University 
veterinary and dairy science extension per- 
sonnel would be able to learn from the men 
in close contact with the situation their con- 
cept of the problem and their suggestions 
as to what needs to be considered in formul- 
ating an educational program. 
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Two definitions were offered for thei 
approval: 4% chose the definition that mas 
titis is an infectious disease caused by 
organisms not found in normal animak 
with effective control demanding isolation 
and treatment or elimination of carrier ani- 
mals; 20% chose the definition that mastitis 
is a disease which results when certain 
stresses overcome resistance to udder it- 
fection with certain management practice 
having greater influence on the control d 
this disease than any laboratory contro 
program; and 69% said that neither defi 
nition was quite adequate in itself, and that 
all or parts of both explanations must he 
included. 


Antibiotic 
and Incidence of Diseas 


Tabulation of questionnaires indicate 
that practitioners hold opinions as follows: 

Mastitis is more difficult to handle wher 
antibiotics have been used promiscuously— 
91%. 
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Antibiotics used promiscuously lose their 
therapeutic value—98%. 

Incidence of the disease had not decreased 
in the past ten years in spite of the use of 
antibiotic treatment—71% 


‘onen@ §~—_ Udder irritation from antibiotic infusions 
astit:{’ may be more severe than the original mastitis 

infection for which they were used—61%. 
=< Farmers do not withhold milk from anti- 
astitis® biotic treated quarters for a sufficient time 


following treatment—77%. 


a 


Effective Treatment 
for Mastitis Cases 


Other questions in the survey yielded the 
following opinions on effective treatment: 

Only the udders of dry cows which had 
previous mastitis history should be treated 
—99%. 

Bacterins can be used effectively for con- 
trol of the disease—31%. 

In treating mastitis cases for which 
farmers have used all available udder in- 
fusions, the majority (68%) discontinued 
any further treatment by infusions. Sys- 
temic treatment using sulfonamides and 
broad-spectrum antibiotics was preferred by 
these men. Many mentioned the value of 
frequent milking, massage, and corrected 
management. A significant number (20%) 
used bacterins for these cases. A few indi- 
cated that they resorted to intramammary 
infusions with antibiotics not available to 
the farmer or higher potency doses of the 
same antibiotic used by the farmer. Nearly 
20% of them recommended slaughter if the 
mastitis case was chronic. Less than 10% 








trol di indicated that they would isolate the ani- 

control mal; 13% recommended reduced protein in- 

r defi take. 

1d. that 

ust be Sanitation 

Answers to questions on the value of udder 

and teat cup sanitation for mastitis control 

biotic ae tabulated as follows: 

Y 100% recommended milking infected 

ISCO#E cows last. 

: 79%, recommended individual cow towels 
dicat®§ immersed in warm disinfectant for milking 
ollows:§ preparation. 

» where 78% recommended that milkers wash and 

pusly—§ disinfect their hands after milking infected 
animals. 
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77% recommended that teat cups be dis- 
infected between cows. 

18% recommended dipping teat ends in 
alcohol following milking. 


Mastitis Control 


The following observations on what Ex- 
tension should teach about mastitis control 
were made by the questioned group. 

103 said “teach better milking technic.” 

73 said “teach barn sanitation.” 

67 said “teach cow comfort.” 

53 said “teach careful feeding.” 

40 said “teach them to use the strip cup.” 

40 said “teach udder and teat cup disin- 
fection.” 

29 said “stress value of professional serv- 
ices.” 

26 said “emphasize elimination of carrier 
animals.” 

21 said “isolation of suspicious animals.” 

17 said “encourage pen stabling.” 

17 said “teach them to breed better cows.” 

1 said “teach the value of surveying herds 
for Streptococcus agalctiae.” 


Laboratory Assistance 


Observations on the value of laboratory 
assistance were as follows: 

Setting up a state-sponsored survey and 
treatment program (similar to the New 
York or Connecticut programs), was favor- 
ed by 32%. 

Bacterial identification and antibiotic 
sensitivity testing at the existing regional 
diagnostic laboratories was fevored by 52%. 

Individual practitioner’s mastitis labora- 
tories were favored by 17%. 


The Mastitis-Antibiotic Problem 


Commenting on the presence of anti- 
biotics in milk, the great majority of vet- 
erinarians stated that failure to restrict anti- 
biotics to professional use was behind the 
whole problem. Many practitioners sug- 
gested that farmers should be taught some- 
thing about the limitations of antibiotics. 

The following suggestions were mentioned 
more than a few times: 

Udder infusions should be colored. 

Dairy plants should test for presence of 
antibiotics. 
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Value of professional services should be 
emphasized. 

Basic research on mastitis is urgently 
needed. 

Some laboratory service should be pro- 
vided for veterinarians. 

Dairymen should be told that they have 
been the victims of advertisers. 


Evaluation of the Survey 


The fact that 148 out of 528 practitioners 
completed this rather long (17 questions) 
questionnaire indicates their concern about 
the antibiotics-in-milk problem and _ their 
interest in control of mastitis. Many prac- 
titioners volunteered valuable clinical data 
and comments which reveal an interest in 
the problem of extension education. 

It is evident that Pennsylvania veteri- 
narians can not agree entirely with either 
of the two definitions which attempt to 
place mastitis within a limited concept. 
Answers emphasizing udder and teat-cup 
sanitation, segregation of mastitis cases, and 
elimination of chronic cases would at first 
seem incompatible with the belief that bet- 
ter milking, cow comfort, selective breeding, 
and careful feeding are of utmost import- 
ance in prevention of the disease. Veteri- 
narians, because of their training and every- 
day contact with disease, are reluctant to 
minimize the value of basic sanitation. On 
the other hand, this survey reveals that 
mastitis can not be eradicated using labora- 
tory testing programs which have been suc- 
cessfully employed against other diseases. 
They agree that management practices have 
greater influence on the disease than identi- 
fication of cows carrying certain organisms 
in their udders. They indicate that labora- 
tory services for bacterial identification and 
antibiotic sensitivity testing would improve 
therapy in problem herds. 


Although Pennsylvania veterinarians 
agree that antibiotics are valuable for thera- 
py, they see no reduction in incidence of 
the disease as a result of continued use, 
The great majority expressed concern about 
the antibiotic-resistant organisms in udders 
and herds where antibiotic udder infusions 


are freely used by the dairyman. It is 
interesting to note that they believe anti- 
biotics lose their therapeutic value when 
they are used promiscuously. 

Recommendations for therapy for stub- 
born cases lean toward systemic use of 
sulfonamides and broad-spectrum antibi- 
otics. At least a half dozen revealed that 
they no longer use udder infusions of any 
kind. A reversal of treatment trend can be 
seen in a return to earlier treatments such 
as frequent milking, cutting down feed, mas- 
sage, and the use of mixed bacterins to 
increase resistance. 

Questioned veterinarians agree that edu- 
cational efforts should be directed to better 
milking in spite of the fact that we have 
been hammering at this subject for years. 
They suggest added emphasis on barn, teat 
cup, and udder sanitation. They unani- 
mously believe that milking of infected ani- 
mals should be done last, and that the 
elimination of chronic cases is imperative. 
This would indicate that even though they 
believe that proper milking is of primary 
importance, they consider known affected 
animals to be a menace to other normal 
animals in the herd. 

The general consensus is that “over the 
counter” sales of antibiotic preparations 
have been the greatest contributing factor in 
bringing about the present antibiotics-in- 
milk problem. Many veterinarians regret 
that farmers have been encouraged by ad- 
vertisers to rely on “over the counter anti- 
biotics” to solve their mastitis and other 
disease problems, rather than through the 
counsel and services of the veterinarian. 





Poor Management Encouraged? 


Dr. O. Burr Ross, speaking as a fellow 
panel member, declared that “Poor manage- 
ment is often encouraged because additives 
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pression that he doesn’t need to be careful 
with management anymore.” 

Modern livestock producers are more nu 
trition conscious than ever before. The mat- 
ter is a major factor in maintenance of herd 
health and therefore requires the careful 
consideration of the attending veterinarians. 
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“FUNGUS MASTITIS: 





PAUL JUNGERMAN, D.V.M. 


Department of Veterinary Microbiology 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. and M. 
College Station, Texas 


IN MARCH OF 1957, a mastitis problem 
herd was referred to the Texas A. and M. 
Department of Microbiology by the state 
extension veterinarian. The owner reported 
that he had been forced to sell several cows 
because of incurable mastitis and had in- 
curred a severe financial loss during the 
past several months. The udder infection 
and inflammatory process apparently be- 
came more severe following treatment with 
antibiotics and led us to suspect a fungus. 

At the time of the original investigation 
only one cow was affected in only one 
quarter. Material collected was streaked on- 
to blood agar and Sabouraud dextrose agar 
plates, and a pure culture of what was sus- 
pected to be Nocardia asteroides was ob- 
tained. This was confirmed by Ajello and 
associates at the Communicable Disease 
Center, Mycology Branch, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nacardiosis of the Udder 


Previous reports of nocardiosis of the bo- 
vine udder are rare. Sporza’* has reported 
the production of mastitis by N. asteroides 
from Italy. Munch-Peterson’ has isolated 
the organism from a case of mastitis in Aus- 
tralia. He reproduced the disease in an ex- 
perimental cow. No reports of the organism 
as an etiologic agent of bovine mastitis in 
the United States could be found in the 
literature; however, in a personal communi- 
cation, Roberts* states he has recently made 
such an isolation. 

The possibility of our isolate being a soil 
contaminant was considered. Cases of hu- 
man infection have been reported as occur- 
ting in people working or living in contact 
with the soil.‘ Approximately three weeks 





Report submitted for publication Sept. 10, 1957. 
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after the first isolation, milk samples were 
again taken, and the same quarter again 
yielded a pure culture of N. asteroides. The 
milk from the affected quarter was watery 
and contained yellowish and whitish flakes 
and clots. The infection had been present 
for approximately six months, and the 
quarter had progressively filled with scar 
tissue until about three-fourths of the gland 
was involved. The other three quarters were 
normal, bacteriologically negative, and the 
cow apparently was in good health. 


An inspection of the milking, feeding, and 
general management practices =mployed in 
the dairy operation was made. Several 
changes were suggested, and the incidence 
of mastitis in the herd declined. The in- 
fected cow remained in the herd but was 
placed last in the milking line. 


Sixty days after the study was started, 
milk from all quarters of the cows in the 
herd was cultured. The udders were 
thoroughly cleaned with soap and water, 
carefully dried, and the teats and orifices 
swabbed with alcohol. Screwcap vials were 
used and were refrigerated immediately fol- 
lowing the collection. No new cases of in- 
fection had developed, but a pure culture 
of Nocardia was again obtained from the 
same quarter of the cow that was originally 
infected. Five weeks later the same quarter 
for the fourth time gave a pure culture iso- 
lation. 


It is unfortunate that we did not have the 
opportunity to obtain cultures from some 
of the cows that had been previously sold 
to slaughter because they did not respond 
to antibiotic treatment. The owner stated 
that all followed a course similar to that of 
the cow from which the fungus was isolated. 
It is possible that they may have been in- 
fected with Nocardia, but this is speculative. 
A number of reports indicate that mycotic 
infections have a tendency to become estab- 
lished following antibiotic therapy.**.’ This 
report indicates that antibiotic therapy 
might allow mycotic infections to become 
established in the bovine udder. 
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Promazine in the Treatment of Tetanus in a Shetland Mare: A Case Report 


BEN SHAMBAUGH, JR., D.V.M. 


Longmont, Colorado 


DURING A ROUTINE check in the first 
week of April 1957, I discovered a Shetland 
mare, away from the band and not feeding. 
Symptoms of tetanus were clearly visible, 
including rigid ears and the “pathogno- 
monic” saw-horse stance, spasmodic action 
of the third eyelid and the cutaneous mus- 
cles. The mare exhibited evidence of suffer- 
ing from muscular spasms and was led, with 
difficulty, to a box stall. 


Because of a limited stock of drugs on 
hand at that time, I was only able to ad- 
minister 12,000,000 units of outdated peni- 
cillin. A colleague, however, provided me 
with a vial of promazine (sparine®, Wyeth), 
50 mg. per cc., and the requested antibiotics 
and antitoxin to treat the mare adequately. 


The mare was given 350 mg. of proma- 
zine intramuscularly for muscular relaxtion 
and quiesce. At the same time 30,000 
units of tetanus antitoxin and 12,000,000 
units of current date penicillin with 2.5 gm. 
dihydrostreptomycin were administered. In 
former cases while in practice, intravenous 
sedatives and anesthetics had been used for 
initial control of spasms, followed by oral 
administration of potassium bromide for the 
maintenance of relaxation. Too often these 
drugs proved inadequate and short lived 
relaxation. 


All feed and debris were removed from the 
mare’s mouth. All hay and bedding were 
removed from the stall. Only a small amount 
of ground oats and a pail of fresh water 
were left available. 


Twenty-four hours later the same dose of 
antibiotics was administered. The mare had 
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been eating and drinking, and her legs were 
completely relaxed, to the extent that bal- 
ance was obviously unstable. It was not 
considered necessary to repeat the proma- 
zine injection. 

Positive improvement was noted each suc- 
ceeding day. On the fifth day the mare was 
turned to a small lot for exercise and obser- 
vation. 


The following evening it was discovered 
that the mare had aborted a foal. Placenta 
and membranes were intact, and there was 
no evidence of placental or fetal infection. 
Loss of the foal was probably due to rigidity 
and excessive spasms of the uterus during 
which the placenta of the fetus was de- 
tached. Normal birth should have occurred 
“within three weeks”. Recovery from both 
experiences was thereafter rapid and un- 
eventful. The mare is in foal again and 
is apparently normal. 


Prior to the tetanus infection and the 
abortion the mare had apparent perfect 
vision and was entirely gentle for any child. 
Disposition is unchanged but it appears at 
times sight has been impaired, either by loss 
of vision or adaptation, or inability to dis- 
tinguish familiar objects. The mare shys oc- 
casionally at things of which she previously 
had no fear or doubt. Examination of 
both eyes reveals no apparent evidence of 
damage. 

It is believed that promazine effected such 
relaxation of muscles under tetanic spasms 
that exhaustion, suffocation, and collapse, 
were prevented and thus treatment facili- 
tated with antibiotics and antitoxin. 
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“14 Comparison of Glucose and Prednisolone for Treating Ketosis. 
.), 
_ gw. G. HUBER, D.V.M. 
in 
Cissna Park, Illinois 
eC 
62 BIN 1955-56 prednisolone* was used in treat- associated with displaced abomasum or trau- 
ment of ketotic cows with good results; matic gastritis, reponded only after correc- 
milk production returning to normal in four tion of the primary disorder. 
to five days.’ In a few cases milk production Despite the high degree of success achieved 
after treatment exceeded that proir to with prednisolone, it was decided for com- 
ketosis. All of the cases treated for uncom- _ parison purposes to treat five cows that had 
plicated ketosis responded with one treat- _ ketosis in the winter of 1955-56 with 500 cc. 
ment, and we were well satisfied with this of 50% glucose during the winter of 1956- 
response. Complicated cases such as ketosis _ 57, if and when they again became affected. 
" All five cases had been treated with predni- 
| ‘Supplied as Sterane® by Dr. E. M. Sacchi, Chas. ] in th : lactati The di 
l- § pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Indiana. solone in © previous lactation. © dlag- 
rt 
- TABLE 1. Comparison of 50% Glucose (Intravenously) with Prednisolone (intramuscularly) 
in Treatment of Bovine Ketosis 
. Treated Treated 
. Case 1955-56 Response 1956-57 Response 
. Guernsey 100 mg. I.M. Normal lactation (A) 500 cc. 50% 24-hr. lift; improved appetite, but milk 
| BK prednisolone & recovery in 3 glucose I.V.; production not improved, nervous symp- 
to 5 days. chloral bro- toms returned at 48 hr. 
i mide 1% 0z./ 
os. 
a (B) 100 mg. pred- Improved a little each day until 4th day 
nisolone I.M. when appetite and milk production were 
approx. 72 hr. normal. 
I. after glucose. 
y Holstein 100 mg. I.M. Normal lactation (A) 500 cc. 50% No improvement noted in 48 hr. Ate 
4 prednisolone & recovery in 3 glucese I.V. some hay but no grain. Milk production 
to 5 days. improved for 1 milking and then re- 
j gressed. 
(B) 100 mg. pred- Slight improvement in appetite and milk 
nisolone I.M. production, but another 50 mg. of pred- 
approx. 48 hr. _nisolone was administered at 96 hr. after 
after glucose. the glucose was given to complete the 
therapy and return the animal to normal. 
Guernsey 50 mg. I.M. Normal lactation (A) 500 cc. 50% Improvement for 4 days then relapsed; 
LB prednisolone & recovery in 3 glucose I.V. sweet odoriferous milk, loss of appetite 
to 5 days. and drop in milk production. 
(B) 100 mg. pred- Returned to normal at 4 days and has 
nisolone I.M. milked better than before onset of keto- 
5 days after sis. 
glucose. 
Holstein 100 mg. I.M. Normal lactation (A) 500 cc. 50% No apparent response except ate a little 
HH prednisolone & recovery in 3 glucose I.V. more roughage. 
to 5 days. 
(B) 100 mg. pred- 24 hr. after treatment showed slight im- 
nisolone I.M. provement but not enough to assure a 
24 hr. after safe and rapid recovery. An additional 
glucose. 100 mg. was given 24 hr. later or 48 hr. 
after glucose therapy. The animal then 
continued to improve in appetite and the 
blood serum D-S reaction too, until on 
the 4th day after the last steroid treat- 
ment she was back to her normal milk 
production level. 
Holstein 100 mg. I.M. Normal lactation (A) 500 cc. 50% Appeared to recover for 6 days. On 7th 
BK prednisolone & recovery in 3 glucose I.V. day was off feed with a marked drop in 
to 5 days. milk production. D-S reaction positive. 
(B) 100 mg. pred- Improved steadily until 3rd day, when 
nisolone I.M. she apparently recovered as shown by a 
7 days after negative D-S reaction, normal appetite 
glucose. and normal level of milk production. 



































nosis in both years was based on symptoms 
and a positive Dumm-Shipley reaction on 
blood serum. 

Responses to the two methods of treat- 
ment are given in table I. Under “A” are 
given results of treatment with glucose alone 
and under “B”’ results of a follow-up treat- 
ment with prednisolone which was found 
necessary. 


Observations and Conclusions 


1. Treatment with glucose in these cases 
did not correct the ketosis. It was necessary 
to use prednisolone as a follow-up treatment. 

2. The follow-up treatment for the ketosis 
relapse necessitated in two cases larger 
amounts of prednisolone than had been pre- 
viously used in these same animals. 

3. It was found to be more economically 
feasible to use prednisolone on the first visit 


Test Your Tax 1.Q. 


Test your knowledge of the federal income tax 
law on this quiz prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants in co- 
operation with the Internal Revenue Service. 


@. During the past year you spent approxi- 
mately $1,000. for built-in bookcases and 
wall-to-wall carpeting for your office. Since 
your lease has only four years to run, how 
can the cost of improvements be depreciated. 


A. On leased property, you normally 
spread the cost of improvements over the 
shorter period — the life of the improve- 
ment or the term of the lease. Since your 
lease expires in four years and presumably 
the furnishings will have a longer life than 
that, you should be able to claim a $250. 
deduction on your federal tax for this 
year and the next three years. 


@. When you were transferred to another 
city, your company gave you a sum of 
money toward the cost of moving you and 
your family. For tax purposes how should 
you consider this money. 
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to treat the affected animal even though it 
was more expensive than glucose. Retum 
calls meant added treatment cost. 


4. In all cases of ketosis treated with 
prednisolone in my practice, milk produc. 
tion did not return to normal until afte 
three to five days post-treatment. When the 
milk production did return it stayed at the 
normal level or in some cases increased. If 
is a wise practice to inform clients not to 
expect an overnight restoration of milk pro. 
duction but that it takes at least 48 hous 
for lactating cones to return to normal, 
Often a rapid improvement in appetite and 
general appearance is noted at 24 hour 
concurrent with a decrease in the Dumnm. 
Shipley reaction on the blood serum. 
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A. The money vou received from the con- 
pany must be reported as income, but 
you may deduct the cost of moving you 
entire family. If the amount the company 
gives you exceeds your expenses, the ex 
cess is taxable. Conversely, however, if 
your expenses were more than the amount 
received, the difference is not deductible 


Q@. You have invested in several blue chip 

stocks. The dividends received from this in- 

vestment are exempt up to what amount! 
A. All taxpayers are entitled to a $80. 
dividend exemption. A husband and wife 
can combine their exemptions and r 
ceive $100. in dividends tax free, provid- 
ing the stock is jointly owned. The filing 
of a joint return will not qualify them fa 
this double exemption if the stock is held 
in only one of their names. 


Q. On the advice of a friend, you engag 

a C.P.A. to prepare your 1957 tax return. 

the fee he charges for this service deductible 
A. The fee which a C.P.A. charges you 
to prepare a tax form or defend the a 
curacy of your return before the Treasury 
Department is deductible in full if yo 
itemize deductions. 
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Editorial 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


It is a delightful experience at this time 
each year to cite briefly some important 
progress made during the year past. The 
sum of the new knowledge gained is thus 
added to the total and some degree of pride 
may be taken in its accomplishment. 


Progress in veterinary medicine must be 
measured in its benefits to the livestock in- 
dustry, and to the pet owner, and thus to 
the general public health and wealth of the 
nation. No nation can be strong without 
the alert attention of those responsible for 
the health of its people. Veterinarians have 
been challenged with increasing responsi- 
bilities. They include (1) prevention of 
livestock diseases to limit losses of profits to 
growers and meat for consumers, (2) main- 
tainance of the health of pets that contribute 
to the health and well being of a large 
family of owners, (3) direct contributions 
towards public health by control of diseases 
transmissible from animals to man, (4) in- 
spection duties to assure wholesomeness in 
meat food products, and (5) continuation 
of studies toward perfection of technics that 
will serve more effectively. 


Today’s Crisis 


There is a radical character of crisis in 
today’s world. Like others, veterinarians 
have considered the struggle of ideologies. 
They can take substance and pride in the 
assurance that veterinary medicine is one 
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of the few branches of science in which 
knowledge can be increased and applied 
without danger of doing more harm than 
good. Favorable results of individual effort 
add to the overall accomplishment of the 
profession when subjected to an annual 
audit. Veterinarians can take justifiable 
pride in results of their own efforts and a 
share of accomplishments of the united 
effort. 


Changing Trends in 
Agriculture 


Trends in agricultural economics that will 
affect the veterinarian and his practice be- 
come more and more apparent. Readers 
have been urged repeatedly in these pages 
to be alert to changes with attention to their 
possible effect in practice locations. Fewer 
farms and farm family, larger farm opera- 
tions, concentration of all classes of live- 
stock, and other trends with which prac- 
titioners are aware and becoming familiar 
have influence on business practices. Ad- 
justment to these changing trends are in- 
evitable and will require alertness, analysis, 
and adjustment with a view toward render- 
ing the service expected and required and 
for which professionals are trained. 


Disease Situation 


Leptospirosis proved to be the most talked 
about livestock disease during 1957. The 
question concerning increased incidence or 
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ABOUT THE NEW COVER 


In an effort to achieve artistic de- | 
sign embodying simple and pleasing | 
modern lines, Artist Sears was in- 
structed to emphasize the initials V-M, 
yet maintain the registered name of 
the journal in modest prominence. 


For color — the traditional red that 
has characterized covers of VETER- | 
INARY MEDICINE during most of its 
52 years has been combined with the | 
academic gray of the veterinary pro- | 
fession. l 


We trust that the new cover appro- 
priately distinguishes the contents of 
the journal that promises to reflect | 
the new thinking of the profession. 


| 
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adequate diagnosis has not been settled. Per- 
haps incidence is increasing; certainly prac- 
titioners are better able to make diagnosis. 
New knowledge and reports of detailed ob- 
servation and experimentation have made 
this possible. Symptoms have been de- 
scribed more thoroughly, means of trans- 
mission have been made clear, suggesting 
preventive measures, and period that in- 
fected animals remain carriers capable of 
spreading the disease has been emphasized. 
In addition, prophylactic agent has been 
made available commercially, and epizoo- 
tiological surveys have pointed out the im- 
portance of the disease as a limiting factor 
in successful livestock culture. Laboratory 
diagnosis has been facilitated by improved 
antigens and methods. Studies need to be 
pursued to cope with what appears to be a 
serious threat to cattle and swine as well 
as man. It is also a disease problem of con- 
siderable significance in dogs. 

Progress on the major project of freeing 
the nation of bovine brucellosis has sur- 
passed planned projection. Goal of modified 
accredited brucellosis free status for the 
entire country remains as first projected — 
1960. Serious threats to the program are 
foreseen by some. There is danger that 
inadequate funds may so retard execution of 
the present procedure that infective foci 
might spread to wipe out gains thus far made. 
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More emphasis has been placed on the pub. 
lic health significance of bovine brucellosis 
which may tend to gain support for the 
eradication project. Swine growers are being 
urged to join the voluntary swine brucellosis 
control effort which would tend to reduce 
infectious foci for both hogs and cattle 
There is now general agreement that non- 
virulent or modified and thus attenuated 
hog cholera vaccines provide an adequate 
barrier against possible infection. The use 
of simultaneous virus is giving way gradu. 
ally wherever swine are grown. Legislation 
prohibiting sale, distribution, and use of 
virulent virus has recognized a suitable safe 
substitute product, has forced the abandon. 
ment of the virulent product in some areas, 
and perhaps most important, its restriction 
has removed a major infection source in pro- 
portion to its voluntary or forced restriction. 
Hog cholera is an unnecessary disease bur- 
den on the swine industry. For practical 
purposes it can and will be eradicated. 
The challenge of infectious bovine rhino- 
tracheitis which plagued western cattle feed- 
lots several years ago has been met through 
fruitful studies. The attack on the problem 
by veterinary scientists has confirmed the 
value of the methods employed. Many ques 
tions have yet to be answered. These per- 
tain to reservoirs of infection, et cetera that 
might reveal appropriate action to prevent 
exposure or lessen infection sources. 


Biologic and Drug 
Development 


Major advances in manufacture of there 
peutic agents include the new process o 
fractionation of hog cholera antiserum, new 
formulations of antibiotics with other chemi- 
cals and hormones for their synergistic at- 
tion and as safety factors, development of 
several new biologic agents, confirmed value 
of selected hormone and enzyme products, 
and advances toward perfection of systemic 
insecticide, to mention only a few groups 
of drugs. Manufacturers are directing large! 
funds into product research than ever before. 
This in the face of facts that indicate wide 
use of products unkown a decade or two 
ago. More new items are certain to be made 
available by sincere efforts to place bette 
tools in the hands of veterinarians. 
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Significance Of A Title 


The professional status of the veterinarian 
has never been appreciated more than it is 
today. Yet, people generally take an un- 
critical view of it. There are those among 
us who find it irritating when otherwise 
intelligent persons are unfamilar with the 
word or just stumble over its spelling. 


The word “veterinary,” according to 
Smithcors (The Family Tree of the Veter- 
inarian, VETERINARY MEDICINE, Vol. 50:525, 
Nov. 1955) is the English form of the Latin 
adjective veterinus. The earliest use of title 
“veterinarian” is not a matter of record, 
although known to have an ancient origin. 
But not every concept is either honorable 
or acceptable. All are subjected to the trans- 
forming touch of time. The changing con- 
cepts of veterinary practice, coupled with 
the technical and scientific progress of the 
past half century, have sometimes elevated 
concepts and words to express them to the 
dignity of permanence. The term “veter- 
inarian” embodies such an idea and such 
a word. 


During the early formative years of or- 
ganized veterinary medicine in the United 
States, some effort was made to change the 
title of the profession’s practitioners. In a 
report of the Committee on Intelligence 
and Education, Dr. Leonard Pearson, then 
chairman, suggested that the veterinarian 
“must be more of an expert on animal in- 
dustry — an animal engineer.” This appears 
in the Proceedings of the United States 


Veterinary Medical Association for 1898, 
edited by Dr. W. L. Williams. It was at this 
same meeting (1898) that Doctor Pearson 
stated, “You will have an opportunity at this 
meeting to vote upon a proposition to change 
the name of this Association from the United 
States Veterinary Medical Association to 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion.”” The proposal was voted affirmatively 
and the change in name made at the 35th 
annual meeting held at Omaha, Nebraska. 


In an address presented before the Vet- 
erinary College Alumni Association of New 
York University at Carnegie Laboratory, 
New York City in 1920, entitled The Ani- 
mal Engineer, William Herbert Lowe stated 
“T would like to recommend to the Uni- 
versity authorities the advisability of be- 
stowing the degree of B.S. or M.S. in ani- 
mal engineering upon veterinarians who 
especially distinguish themselves in the 
study and practical application of scientific 
principles to the problems of animal hus- 
bandry and animal industry.” He also 
assured his listeners that “Economic con- 
siderations will always insure the employ- 
ment of skillful practitioners . . .” It will be 
recalled that during this period some speak- 
ers voiced the sentiment that displacement 
of the horse by the automobile and auto 
truck meant the end of an ancient and nobel 
profession. 

At approximately the same time (early 
1920’s) the term “animal engineer” was 
proposed by the late Dr. W. Horace Hoskins 
to supplant the designation “veterinarian”. 
Considerable discussion followed. However, 
even though disease prevention measures 
had been receiving serious attention for a 
considerable period, and even before the 
turn of the century, the Hoskins’ proposal 
was rejected. 





Stilbestrol Additive For Sheep 


Following submission of protocols of ex- 
tensive tests, stilbestrol has been approved 
for feeder lambs. Increased gains and feed 
efficiency have been significant in at least 
a half dozen experiment stations. 


Stilbestrol was first allowed as a feed 
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additive for fattening cattle in 1954. Ex- 
tensive use is now made of the synthetic 
hormone both as a feed additive and in the 
form of pellets for subcutaneous implant. 

Recommended dosage to fattening sheep 
is 2 mg. daily per head. A premix contain- 
ing known levels will be distributed only to 
feed manufacturers for additions to com- 
plete rations or protein supplements. 
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Nattition 


MORRIS ERDHEIM, D.V.M. 


Although there are economic and political 
factors that are not germane to milo feeding, 
it must be observed that milo feeding for 
livestock is evident from coast to coast. 
What was once a fairly regional crop is now 
produced and available country-wide. 

According to the latest figures, Kansas 
raised five times as much milo in 1957 as 
the year before. Even the Corn Belt states 
produced milo during the year, with the 
crop going into feeds. 

To practicing veterinarians, this informa- 
tion is of more than academic interest. 
While this grain can be efficiently used as 
a replacement for corn, there are differences 
between the two grains. These can become 
evident in clinical conditions in the field. 

A study of the two grains can help us 
anticipate and understand what might de- 
velop when milo is fed in place of corn. The 
following table makes the comparison: 


TABLE 1 
Content Corn Milo 
Protein, % 9. “Al. 
Fat, % 4.0 2.5 
Fiber, % 2.5 a5 
N.F.E., % 71. 70. 
Productive energy, calories/Ib. 1145. 1080. 
Ash, % 1:3 2.0 
Calcium, % 0.02 0.03 
Phosphorus, % 25 0.30 
Riboflavin, mg./lb. 0.5 0.4 
Pantothenic acid, mgs./Ib. a2 5.0 
Niacin, mg./Ib. 19.0 13.0 
Choline, mg./Ib. 200. 200. 


Vitamin A activity, USP Units/lb. 2,500. 





It is readily apparent that the two grains 
are fairly similar. Milo is somewhat higher 
in protein although neither grain is a good 
quality protein. Corn contributes somewhat 
more energy per pound. There are some 
differences, though, which must be con- 
sidered whenever milo is used as a substitute 
for corn. 
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Physically, milo is smaller and is covered 
with a hard shell. The shell must be broke 
to make the grain available to the ani 
This is accomplished by grinding befor 
feeding. 

Another significant difference is in th 
carotenoid content. Corn has carotenoid 
which have a favorable affect on pigment 
tion of broilers. Moreover, they contrib 
vitamin A activity which can be depended 
on to supply at least part of the animal’ 
vitamin A needs. Milo does not contribute 
such carotenoids to the feed. This meang 
milo will have to be supplemented with 
vitamin A. : 


Milo in Hog Feeds 


Milo can be fed to hogs to good advant- 
age. It is particularly important though 
that it be ground before feeding. Here too, 
the vitamin A intake must be considered. 
Additional vitamin A should be provided 
in the feed to supply the correct level. 


Milo in Cattle Feeds Rad 





Many feedlots throughout the Midwest R 
are fattening cattle on milo this year. This — mos 
may be in combination with corn. Milo is — grea 
palatable to cattle, although some of the § war" 
other sorghum grains are not. T 

From a practical point of view, we must § toric 
recognize that in many of our practices, we for 
will be dealing with animals on feeding — Pres 
programs using milo. Many practitioners § nt 
in the Corn Belt have diagnosed “subclini- f "on 
cal vitamin A deficiency” in cattle getting J *t 


corn. Apparently, some factors keep the § 
animals from converting all the vitamin A — 4% h 
activity in the corn to usuable vitamin A. diec 
With milo in the feeding picture, we can = 
expect to see more of these borderline vita- . , 
min A deficiencies under practical field con- “ 


ditions. We might even see more frank 
avitaminosis A. hn 

Alarm is not justified at the present. With J pot 
a properly fortified supplement and good § the 
quality roughage, milo is an excellent source poss 
of energy. It can be utilized efficiently. J exp 
However, it is important that we be mindful J cont 
of its limitations, particularly as they may the 
contribute to a clinical picture. sum 
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R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 


Animal Heath 


Radiation Dangers Overemphasized 


Radiation dangers appear to be upper- 
most in the public mind, possibly to a 
greater extent than the present situation 
warrants. 

Tests of milk conducted by federal labora- 
tories indicate in regard to strontium 90 
for example, that fallout is small. If the 
present rate of fission of this substance is 
continued human exposure from consump- 
tion of such alleged contaminated milk is 
actually less total radiation than that re- 
ceived during a lifetime of exposure from 
a luminous watch dial. Strontium 90 is 
discussed in this presentation as it is po- 
tentially the most to be feared of all the 
radioactive substances dropped by fallout. 
Half-life of strontium 90 is 28 years. It has 
an exceedingly short radiation range so that 
minute quantities that may be deposited in 
bone tissue does not reach the marrow, and 
not anywhere near the organs of generation; 
the latter most frequently mentioned as a 
possible cause of genetic danger. Cattle are 
exposed to fallout from consuming radio 
contaminated vegetation so that it reaches 
the milk, and thus the bones of the con- 
sumers where it remains indefinitely. 
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It is also well to remember that all hu- 
man beings have a small amount of radiant 
potassium in their bodies put there by na- 
ture by thousands of years of exposure to 
cosmic rays. It is estimated to be 15 
roentgens (r) of total body irradiation dur- 
ing a lifetime, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission estimates that each person has re- 
ceived an average of 0.1 roentgen from all 
nuclear detonations up to the present time. 


Impact of Contributions 
By Illustrious Veterinarians 


We were asked some time ago by a col- 
league to give our opinion about three fun- 
damental veterinary medical discoveries or 
developments that have had the greatest 
impact on the field of medicine and sur- 
gery as a whole — both human and animal. 
Off-hand we listed the following: 

1. The discovery by Smith and Kilbourne 
that a biological vector in the form of the 
“cattle tick” was responsible for the trans- 
mission of “southern cattle fever,” and that 
it incidentally opened the entire field of 
insect vectors in the spread of certain hu- 
man and animal diseases. 

2. The discovery by Maurice Hall that 
carbon tetrachloride was an efficient remedy 
for the elimination of hook worms in man, 
thus freeing millions of infected persons, 
many of them seriously devitalized by this 
parasitic infection. Before recommending 
the remedy Maurice Hall, like the true 
scientist that he was, had audaciously taken 
a dose of the carbon tetrachloride (known 
previously as a cleaning fluid) to test its 
generally unknown toxic properties. 

3. The development by Dr. Otto Stader 
of a splint to effectively immobilize the 
fractured ends of bones. Previous to this 
discovery the use of plaster of Paris casts 
and wood splints was the universal method 
of handling fractures in both man and ani- 
mals. The “Stader splint,” now modified of 
course, was the basic agent that revolution- 
ized the handling of fractures. 
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Protolytic and amylolytic enzymes are the 
latest additives suggested to improve rations 
of domestic livestock. 
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W. R. HINSHAW, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Vaccination of Turkey Breeders 
Against Fowl Pox 


In certain areas of the United States it 
has been found that turkeys kept for breed- 
ers will develop severe cases of fowl pox 
in late winter or early spring if not given 
a second vaccination six to seven months 
following the original one. This revaccina- 
tion program is especially necessary in west- 
ern, southwestern, and southern United 
States where the winters are mild and mos- 
quitoes are likely to be abundant. It has 
been proved definitely that turkeys vacci- 
nated against fowl pox at the usual ages of 
eight to ten weeks, develop a short lived 
immunity of six to eight months. It is for 
this reason that revaccination is necessary 
in those areas where experience has revealed 
that the disease is prevalent among suscepti- 
ble birds during the breeding season. 


It has been the experience of the writer 
that revaccination should not be done too 
soon after the original vaccination and sel- 
dom in less than six months. It is good 
practice to test a sample of 10 to 20% of 
the breeding flock after it has been selected 
to determine the percentage of the birds that 
develop typical reactions. If less than 50% 
of them show good takes, it is useless to 
revaccinate the remainder of the flock until 





Fig. 1 Recommended injection site illustrated on 
the upper thigh. 
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Fig. 2 Spread of pox lesions following wing-web 
vaccination. Photo taken about six weeks after 
vaccinating. Note how the virus has spread from 
the site of inoculation to produce head lesions. 


enough additional time elapses to insure 
complete or nearly complete loss of im- 
munity. If 50% or more show good takes 
the remainder of the flock can them be 
revaccinated. It is of course preferable to 
vaccinate before the flock starts laying if 
it is proved that the majority of the birds 
are susceptible. Egg production in the early 
part of the breeding season is not however 
markedly affected by vaccination if care is 
taken in handling the flock. 


Turkeys should not be vaccinated in the 
wing-web because of the danger of undue 
spread to other body areas and slow healing 
following this method. (See fig. 2.) This 
spread is due to the fact that turkeys do 
sometimes rest with their head “under the 
wing,” and also pick at the area when the 
reaction is in the active stage of viral in- 
fection. 


The skin of the upper thigh has many ad- 
vantages over other sites and is recom- 
mended as the best site to use. At this site 
there is a bare area of skin covered by a 
tuft of feathers which can be lifted without 
removing any feathers. (See fig. 1.) If 
the site used for the original vaccination is 
known it is good practice to use the opposite 
leg site for the second vaccination to avoid 
possible local skin immunity preventing a 
good reaction. 


Vaccine made from chicken pox virs 
should always be used for turkeys. Vac 
cines of pigeon pox origin will not produce 
even a short lived immunity, and should 
never be used. Vaccines made from turkey 
pox virus have been tried, but discarded 
because of too severe reactions with no 
longer lived immunity than that produced 
with chicken pox virus. 
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fublic Health 


JAMES H. STEELE, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


HE U. S. Public Health Service, Com- 

municable Disease Center, Influenza 
Surveillance Unit has completed a report 
on the international spread of Asian type 
influenza through the first week of October 
1957. The map indicates the early route of 
spread. 

So far as can be determined the new 
strain of human influenza first appeared in 
North China in March 1957. A report from 
Europe states that concurrently with the 
appearance of disease in man in China, an 
influenza type disease was seen in swine. 
In June 1957, a virus of the Asian influ- 
enza strain was isolated from swine lungs 
in China. A number of influenza experts 
have hypothesized that there may be a 
reservoir of influenza in animals. The bril- 
liant investigations of Shope, Rockefeller 
Institute has revealed how swine influenza 
is able to maintain itself in a cycle which 
involves lung worms and earthworms—the 
virus is found in the eggs of the lung worm 
which are ingested by earthworms when 
they are excreted from swine. The infection 


is then returned to swine when they ingest 
earthworms that are infested with third 
stage lungworm larvae infected with swine 
type influenza. The virus remains latent in 
the animal host until they encounter some 
provocative stimuli such as_ inclement 
weather or a bacteria viz. Hemophilus in- 
fluenza suis. Since Shope demonstrated 
the original swine strain infection, other 
strains have also been identified in pigs. 
What the epidemiologic importance of in- 
fluenza in swine to man is, has not been 
determined, but in light of the suggested 
hypothesis that some animals may be a 
reservoir of influenza, there is certainly 
need for further investigation of the disease 
in swine and in any other animals that have 
contact with man. 

A very interesting observation has been 
made by investigators that the present 
Asian strain may be related to the strain 
that caused the 1889-90 outbreak. This is 
based on the discovery of antibodies in aged 
persons born before 1888 in Holland and 
eastern United States. The 1889 influenza 
outbreak also began in Asia and spread to 
Europe and northern U. S. The 1889-90 
influenza pandemic involved most of the 
civilized world, with morbidity and low 
mortality, and affected all age groups. The 
disease was clinically similar to the present 
Asian influenza and pneumonia was the 
most frequent complication. So far as can 
be determined there are no records of in- 
fluenza in swine in 1889-90 such as oc- 
curred in 1918-19. 
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E. T. Baker, D.V.M. 
1882-1957 


With the passing of Dr. E. T. Baker, 
OSU ’09, on October 20, 1957 at Moscow, 
Idaho, the turnstile of time counts off 
another entry in the fabulous story of the 
veterinary practitioner. In a real sense, 
Doctor Baker belongs to that select group 
he was once actively associated with in his 
work. They were the men who made the 
veterinary profession, men who built well, 
men like James Law, V. A. Moore, W. L. 
Williams, A. T. Kinsley, D. M. Campbell, 
Sesco Stewart, J. R. Mohler, A. I. Eich- 
horn — Adams, Bemis, Guard, Brumley, 
Cary, Giltner, Hall, Hoskins, Way, and a 
host of others. 

After a Pennsylvania boyhood, Doctor 
Baker learned the printer’s trade and be- 
came an accomplished journalist, only to 
give it up for a career in veterinary medi- 
cine. He came into the veterinary profes- 
sion at a time when the old was giving way 
to the new, when medicine quacks and 
charlatans were making their last ditch 
stand. After graduation in 1909 Doctor 
Baker landed in Seattle to take charge of 
the college exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific World’s Fair. Throughout his pro- 
fessional career he was associated with the 
northwest, as a college teacher, public ser- 
vant, and practitioner in the cattle and 
sheep country of Idaho. He entered private 
practice in Moscow, Idaho in 1913 and con- 
tinued to practice until the end of his 
career. 
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Though an avid photographer, Doctor Baker of Mos 
cow, Idaho, seldom took the time to make a self 
portrait. He is shown here at the business end of his 
practice car during the early 1940's. 


Those were the days of no house organs, 
no biologic houses, no proprietory medicine, 
no antibiotics or vitamins, and few diag 
nostic laboratory facilities. The horse wag 
considered first among the patients of the 
veterinarian. Advancement was chiefly by 
word of mouth, with confidence in the 
demonstrated results of dominant men. The 
old American Journal of Veterinary Med 
cine, now VETERINARY MEDICINE, was the 
first to close the gap that existed between 
individual practitioner’s findings and ger 
eral application throughout the profession, 
and Doctor Baker became one of its mogt 
prolific contributors. The printer’s ink i 
his veins followed him through almost five 
decades as an active practitioner. His style 
faintly resembled that of Mark Twain, a 
hard core of serious thought rimmed in the 
white halo of humor. His autobiography, 
all 26 chapters, make entertaining, if not 
inspiring reading. He was also the author 
of books on sheep diseases and cattle man- 
agement. 


With the death of Doctor Baker, con- 
temporaries are reminded that the old days 
were rugged days, and yet the profession 
kept its members and professionalism close- 
ly knit. Nor were the financial aspects too 
prominant in their considerations. The re 
sults for the patient were all that counted. 
Veterinary practice was an art, and the 
artistry rugged. Of necessity it was crude 
and rough at time — character was more 
essential than academic refinement. 


The era is almost gone, and when it is 
completely closed, a certain crude flavor 
will be gone. Not that they were better 
days than now. They were the best that 
could be expected at that time. 

Doctor Baker constructed well and gave 
the profession a solid foundation, some o 
the foundation that today’s graduates it 
herit. 
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Former President of A.V.M.A. 
Victim of Heart Attack 


Thomas E. Ferguson, ONT ’96, died of 
a heart attack at his home in Lake Geneva, 
Wisc., October 12, 1957. He was 84 years 
of age. 





Dr. Thomas E. Ferguson as he appeared on 
February 2, 1955 on the occasion of Farm and 
Home Week, Wisconsin University, College of 
Agriculture, Madison. 


Doctor Ferguson was president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
for the 1929-30 term, and served the associ- 
ation as section officer and vice president. 
He was also a member of the Committee 
on Veterinary Services for Farm Animals, 
and the Committee on Training Veteri- 


livestock Production Forecasts 


The feed Survey Committee of the Ameri- 
tan Feed Manufacturers Association fore- 
cast moderate increase in livestock produc- 
tion in the United States during 1957-58 
feeding year. 


Grains and forage crops are abundant in 
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narians, both with the National Research 
Council. 

In 1955, Doctor Ferguson received recog- 
nition from his home state for outstanding 
service to rural life. In part the citation 
called him “A valued counselor to farm 
people and a leader in maintaining high 
standards for his profession.” 

Born in Linn, Wisc., in 1873, Doctor 
Ferguson attended the local schools before 
attending Ontario Veterinary College. He 
entered private practice in Lake Geneva 
immediately after his graduation and con- 
tinued to serve that community for over 60 
years. He was active in civic affairs and a 
credit not only to his profession, but to his 
community as well. 

Doctor Ferguson has lectured in most of 
the major veterinary colleges in the United 
States and Canada on bovine medicine and 
surgery. In 1938 he was chosen one of nine 
men to receive the golden key of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association for out- 
standing services to the profession. In 1945, 
Look Magazine featured him in a “pictorial 
day in the life of an animal doctor,” and 
in 1946 he received the XII International 
Veterinary Congress award in recognition of 
distinguished services to his profession. 

He was a member of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Veterinary Examiners, past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association, and member of the National 
Livestock Sanitary Board. 


Surviving are Dr. Stanley E. Ferguson, 
a veterinary practitioner at Lake Geneva, 
Dr. W. Richard Ferguson, a physician at 
Baltimore, Md., and Mr. John H. Ferguson, 
Wood, Wisc., two daughters and eight 
grandchildren. 


most of the livestock breeding and finishing 
area in the country and a favorable ratio 
between feed cost and market price of live- 
stock are cited as responsible factors. Largest 
increase is forecast for hogs raised —7% 
above the numbers for the previous year. 
More broilers also will be raised. Cattle 
numbers are expected to approximate those 
on farms and ranges in 1956-57 year. 
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Veterinarians Participate 
In International Cooperation 


The International Cooperation Adminis. 
tration contract under which Kansas State 
College is furnishing technical advice and 
assistance to India’s agricultural, animal 
husbandry, home economics, and veterinary 
science programs, has just been extended to 
March 22, 1959, according to pronounce. 
ment by President James A. McCain. 


Under the original contract, signed in 


March, 1956, the Kansas school agreed to 
furnish nine staff members to work in the 
central Indian states of Andhra, Pradesh, 
and Bombay. The Kansas State team now 
is to be increased to 15 members by the 
addition of six veterinarians. 


In addition to sending faculty members 
to India, young Indian scientists are brought 
to this country for training. Seven are en- 
rolled for the fall semester at Kansas State 
College. A recent amendment to the original 
contract provides funds for bringing 12 more 
student participants to the United States 
for a year’s study, and these are expected 
to enroll at Kansas for the second semester. 
The program also provides for the purchase 
of books and scientific equipment for in- 
stitutions in India. 


Kansas State College originally agreed 
to furnish technical aid until March 30, 
1958, on a $732,000. contract. The trice 
amended contract now runs for three years, 
financed with approximately $1,700,000. in 
ICA funds. 


Purpose of the technical assistance pro 
gram is to strengthen Indian agricultural 
institutions engaged in education, research, 
and extension, particularly in the fields of 
agriculture and veterinary science. 


“VM- 


Ornithosis virus has been isolated froma 
loft of a 1,000 pigeons in the southeast. Hu 
man disease from pigeons was originally 
diagnosed by health authorities in Germany. 
No known cases of human ornithosis (psit- 
tacosis) have been revealed in connection 
with this extensive outbreak. 
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Handiest darn book 
| ever owned, 





Got your free copy? The Haver-Lockhart Veterinarians’ Daily Record 
Book provides hour-by-hour, day-by-day record of client names, service 
performed, fees, payments. Also room for monthly cash accounts, 
record of tax deductible payments, income tax summary, postal infor- 
mation, handy almanac of facts, laboratory and supply record. If you 
haven't received your copy yet, tell your Haver-Lockhart man, or write 


us in Kansas City. 


HaveR-LOCKHART 


LABORATORIES 


Another personal service for you from 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preceed- 
ing date on issue. 


For Sale 


GEM EAR CLAMPS cnatentet. Acclaimed by lead- 
ing veterinarians. Precision instruments designed to 
eliminate guesswork in ear cropping. Assures beau- 
tiful ear trim. Circular on request. Joseph J. Cleary, 
Chance Run Kennels, Route 3 at Route 123, Hanover, 
Mass. (Assinippi P.O.). 


KEEP UP ON ALL DOG MATTERS: Shows, breed- 
ing, L* thru sub’n — $3. one year., $5. two yr. to 

DOG WORLD, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago "te. ‘i. 








INVENTORY AND PRACTICE in Central Ilinois. 

$5,000., no real estate. Gross over $20,000. yearly last 

5 years. Mixed practice. Reason for selling: leaving 
rivate practice. Address Box 394, care VET 
ARY MEDICINE 


VETERINARY EQUIPMENT: Closing hospital: “De- 
cember 1. Write for list. Address S. E. Hershey, 
D.V.M., P.O. Box 283, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Veterinarians Wanted 





VETERINARIAN: The onan growth and increasing 
importance of nutritional and veterinary products 
in foreign fields has created a new and interesting 
opportunity in our International Company. We are 
seeking a veterinarian to be a technical service spe- 
cialist in the Far East. He will coordinate research 
projects, assist in the preparation of literature, 
participate in sales training. act in an advisory ca- 
pacity, and engage in periodic field missions. Appli- 
cants should have an excellent background in veteri- 
nary medicine, be willing to travel and have a 
good knowledge of the area. Please send complete 
resume including education, experience. age and 
salary requirements. Address Box 396, care VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 





VETERINARIAN: Midwestern Missouri town of 
1,400 with large rural trading area desires a resi- 
dent veterinarian. Give complete details, onpestence. 
etc., first letter. Address Box 397, care VETER 
NARY MEDICI NE. 








Positions Wanted 


POSITION: Graduate of A.V.MA ferent school 
desires position with small animal practitioner. To 
be released from the Army in January. Excellent 
references. Address Box 395, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





GENERAL SITU ATION: Desire purchase lease, as- 
sociation with present or potential two-man small 
animal practice. New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut. Address Box 398, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 
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FOR SKIN & ACCESSIBLE MUCOUS MEMBRANES 
OF ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Also excellent for care of hands and instruments— 

Non-caustic. Non-irritating. 
Recommended for lubricating hands and arms; 
deodorizing and soothing qualities particularly 
desirable in removing retained placenta, etc. 

Dairmol cleanses, retains cutting edge of 
instruments without corrosion. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


2300 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Ko -Ex-7-Mastitis 


DETECTOR 





TRADE MARE 
COPYRIGHT 
nO 302459 





can help stop losses from milk rejections and the 
slaughter of good cows. Write TODAY for a full 
size box — FREE. 

Sterling Research Corp. 
Dairy Div. VM. Sidway Bldg. Buffalo, 3, N. Y. 





Feed Additives Analyzed 


Addressing his remarks at the University 
of Nebraska Feed and Nutrition Conference, 
Dr. S. L. Ballaun of Iowa State College 
urged feedmen not to include additives in 
their mixed feed merely to add another 
name on the product tag. 


He said that nutritive additives, including 
vitamins, unidentified growth factors, min- 
erals, and amino acids, can be justified if 
improvement in performance offsets the 
added expense. He added that addition to 
levels not needed or excessive did not im- 
prove diets, in fact, in some cases excess 
amounts of these are known to exert 4 
depressive effect on growth, maturity, and 
other factors. 


Nonnutritive additives are valuable only 
under certain specified conditions. Thes 
too may be costly and even detrimental to 
good animal health. 
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TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


© Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 


SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 
Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributor. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 


Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 


Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 











Farm Progress U.S.A. 


Under-Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse has commented recently on the fact 
that there has been more farm progress in 
the past 50 years than in all prior recorded 
history. “The terrific surge forward will 
continue,” he said. “The diets of American 
people were never before at such a high 
level —_ and they are able to buy this ex- 
cellent food with less hours of labor.” 


MASON’S 7ece KENNEL RUNS 


Jor SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 


Zutchly Eveted - NO POSTS REQUIRED 
Can be set on concrete or wood floors or directly upon the ground, 
a oe Composed 
of strong. self-supporting Fence sections and Gate 
Units with GATES BUILT-IN and Lockable Latches. 


FREE CATALOG * 





THE MASON FENCE CO, Box 77, LEESBURG, O10 


The laboratories at Pirbright (England) 
have announced preparation of a new foot- 
and-mouth disease vaccine. The product is 
a live-virus vaccine which is hoped will in- 
duce a strong and durable immunity. Field 
tests are planned to determine its safety and 





CURTS 


An tciey 





70 Central Avenue 


Detoxican! Stim, ag 


wo” BOVIDOTE: 


(100% active ingredients) 


R Each pound contains: Anhydrous magnesium oxide (quantity sufficient to 

make 1 gallon of milk of magnesia) with a therapeutic dose (8 oz.) of sodium 

thiosulfate; plus sufficient quantity of tartar emetic and nux vomica for rumen 
stimulation 


The original formula emphasizing the chemical detoxifying 
action of sodium thiosulfate together with its laxative action 


DOSE: Adult cows 1 |b. suspended in 1 to 3 gallons water via stomach tube 


OFTEN IMITATED — NEVER EQUALLED 


PACKAGES: Cartons of 12—1-lb. jars: 25 |b. plastic lined drums 


order direct or from your nearest CURTS distributor 


CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 


potency. 





Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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Clinical Literature on Gramicidin has been 
reviewed in a 20 page brochure available 
without charge. The brochure includes sec- 
tions on gramicidin therapy in bovine mas- 
titis, human respiratory infections, respira- 
tory allergies, and dermatology. For copies 
of the brochure ask S. B. Penick & Com- 
pany, 50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Pets, a booklet released as part of the now 
famous Assurance of a Fuller Life series, is 
available in quantity, without charge, to 
veterinarians for distribution to pet owners. 
Ask Mr. Howard Ennes, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 393 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Laboratory Diagnosis of Ringworm in Ani- 
mals designates two film releases, Micro- 
sporum Infections, Part I, and Trichophyton 
Infections, Part II, now available for vet- 
erinary audiences through the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Both 
filmstrips are in color and with sound. For 
short term loan, address: Chief, Communi- 
cable Disease Center, Public Health Ser- 
vice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, P. O. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. For 
purchase, address: United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New 
York. 


Aerosol Fleece-Marking Formulation to 
solve the sheep herder’s identification 
problems at breeding time and in sorting 
the flock into sale lots has been developed 
by the Du Pont Company and the formula- 
tion is being offered free to interested pack- 
agers. Write F. R. Zumbro, 8531 Nemours 
Building, Wilmington, Dela. 
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This department will announce each issue new therapeutic 


items, equipment, services, and literature of interest to Sa 


All claims made are those of the firms 


Send communications to the address noted, live 
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Hot Wall Heat, giving greater uniformity § ¢] 
under load, distinguishes all Imperial ovens § hen 
available in four models, two sizes and two fun 
temperature ranges. Ovens are suitable for§ par 





Labline, Inc. pho 





all types of drying, evaporating, processing, 
et cetera, and are also ideal for sterilizing 
For bulletin #3500 giving full information, 
write Labline Inc., 3070 Grand Avenwe, 
Chicago 22, IIl. 


Torumen, a new product designed to supply 
nutrients to the rumen microflora and this 
induce or restore rumen function, has bem 
introduced by Armour Veterinary Labor 
tories. The product contains water solubk 
plasmolized yeast concentrate. It is a dry, 
free flowing, non-caking powder suitable for 
mixing in feed or suspended in warm water 
for administration by stomach tube o 
drench. Nutrients are required by cultures 














of rumen organisms, if viable, to survive and § Yor 
proliferate. Plasmolysis frees the active 
principles from the yeast cell which permits 
quick assimilation by the rumen microflor J larg. 
Claims indicate significant increase in cellu § by S 
lose digestion following use of the nev§ inca 
agent. For more information ask the Armol § towel 
Veterinary Laboratories, Public Relation § 1/8 i 
Department, Chicago 9, IIl. Co., | 
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Salt in Animal Nutrition is a new booklet ———_ ACADEMIC PRESS BOOKS 
giving authorative information on the use of 


= 

salt not only in animal nutrition, but in Advances or 
ed. jivestock management as well. Articles in VY 2 

the booklet describe the symptoms of salt eterinary 
deficiency for the various classes of live- es 
stock and poultry, and give data on ap- Scelenece 
proved amounts and methods of salt feeding. Edited by C. A. BRANDLY, 
For a free copy, write the Salt Institute, University of Illinois 
33 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, IIl. and 


E. L. JUNGHERR, 
University of Connecticut 


Dehorning and Wound Powder (solu- Volume Il 
_ I} sponge®) is a unique new product for topi- November 1957, 579 pp., illus., $13.00 
ity § cal use in veterinary surgery. It possesses CONTENTS: 
ms,§ hemostatic, antiseptic, bacteriostatic and Anesthesiology 
wo f fungicidal qualities. For more details, ask By L. W. Hatt, Veterinary School, Cam- 


for} Parlam Corporation, 340 Canal Street, New Pete yay 
iseases of the Central Nervous System of 
York 13, N. Y. Domesticated Animals and Comparisons with 
Human Neuropathology 
By J. R. M. INNEs, Pathology Branch, Army 
Chemical Center, Maryland and L. Z. 
SAUNDERS, Brookhaven National Labora- 





Parakeratosis in Pigs may be prevented by 


anew feed mixing salt called Sterling Swine tory, New York 
Supermix Blusalt. The new product con- The Eradication of Bovine Brucellosis in Scan- 
a . dinavia 

tains extra amounts of zinc to counteract By AXEL THOMSEN, Statens Veterinaere 
the deficiency induced or aggravated by Serumlaboratorium, Copenhagen, Denmark 
swine diets high in calcium and/or phos- Brucellosis in Goats and Sheep 

° . A By GERARD RENOUX, Pasteur Institute, 
phorous. For full details, write International Tunis, Tunisia 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. Swine Brucellosis 


By H. S. CaMERON, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 

Helminthic Diseases 
By HucH McL. Gorpon, Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
zation, Glebe, Australia 

DISPOSABLE Antinematodal Drugs 
meiniray _ reeset By L. Meyer Jones, Jowa State College, 
Ames 

Artificial Insemination of Cattle with Special 

Reference to Fertility and Disease Control 
By M. VANDEPLASSCHE, State University, 
Ghent, Belgium 








Clostridial Di: of Animal 
Busse Hospital By L. DS. Smitu, Montana State College, 
Products Bozeman 


AUTHOR INDEX—SUBJECT INDEX. 
Previously published: 
Volume 1, 1953, 431 pp., illus., $9.00 
Volume Il, 1955, 449 pp., illus., $10.00 
REVIEW (VOLUME I): 





vale # Catalogue of Throw Away Hospital Items, is 





> OR just off the press and available from Busse “It should be required reading for research 

tures Hospital Products, 64 East 8th Street, New workers and teachers in veterinary medicine 

» and York 3. N. Y. and a valuable source of the most recent in- 

ctive 4 formation, summarized by experts, for the 
: use of students and practitioners.” 

rmits —Science 

flora. larger Multifold Paper Towels, developed Special leaflet available upon request 

cellu: § by Scott Paper Company, are now available 

net # i cases containing 15 sleeve packages, 250 ACADEMIC PRESS INC. 

mou § towels per sleeve. Sheet size: 9 3/8 in. x 9 PUBLISHERS 


tios § 7/8 in. For information write Scott Paper 


Co, Chester, Pa. 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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aVu Cofe ANIMAL 
CREMATORY CARCASS 
DESTRUCTOR 


° CREMATION 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 





RAPID DISPOSAL 
Wet and dry cage papers, 


amputations, feces, en- 
trails, garbage. 


* 
CLEAN AND 
PREMISES 


° 
ITY 


o> 
oo 
° 
za 
Re 


* 
100% SAFETY AUTO- 
MATIC main burner with 
pilot light and timer 
shut off 


e 

Great heat and firepower 
* 

Larger Sizes Available 


. 
MANY IN USE 
* 
Investigate unique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 











SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


511 North State Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 




































The choice of 
leading veteri- 
= narians from 

coast to coast! 
The only chute in 
the world with 
front and side 
> opening! 

© CATTLE CHUTES 

© CALF TABLES © SCALES 
@ FEEDERS © CORRAL 
PANELS ¢ GATES 
Free Catalog 


HELDENBRAND & SON 


P. O. Box 2367 © Phone RE 6-5757 


OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMA 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 








IE 


COLWELL 







A complete line of Record Supplies and Pro 
fessional Stationery designed specifically for 
the medical profession 

@ Financial Record Book 
® Appointment Book 

@ Printed Stationery 


: @ Patients’ Records 
W. 1958 | @ File Guides 
EDITION| e Payment Records 


283 University Ave., Champaign, III. 
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Veterinary Calendar 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


_ 


7- 8. Univ of Pennsylvania, 58th Annual 
Conference of Veterinarians. School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
James Mark, program chairman. 

8-10. New York State Veterinary College, 50th 
Annual Conference for Veterinarians. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
dean. 

9-10. Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association, 
43rd Annual Meeting. Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, 
Okla. Mrs. Larma Bennett, 2805 S. Sist St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., executive secretary. 
12-14. Kansas Veterinary Medical Association, 
54th Annual Convention. Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kans. Dr. K. Maynard Curts, 5236 
Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kans., secretary. 
14-16. lowa Veterinary Medical Association, An- 
nual Meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Dr. F. B. Young, Waukee, Iowa, 
secretary. 

15-17. Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Severin, Indiana 
Ind. Dr. L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby, Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary. 

22-23. Michigan State University, 35th Annual 
Post Graduate Conference for Veterinarians. Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich., Dr. W. W. Armi- 
stead, dean. 

27-29. California Veterinary Medical Association, 
Midwinter Conference. School of Veteri 
Medicine, University of California, Davis, Cali 
Dr. Charles S. Travers, California Veterinary 
Medical Association, 3004 16th St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., executive secretary. 

28-29. Louisiana State University, Department of 

Veterinary Science Conference. Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. Dr. W. T. Oglesby, 
department head. 


9-11. Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Mo. Dr. W. L. Schondelmeyer, 116 E. Maple, 
Independence, Mo., convention chairman. 


10-12. Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
42nd Annual Meeting. Pfister Hotel, Milwav- 
kee, Wisc. Dr. B. A. Beach, 1215 Vilas Ave, 
ale 5, Wisc., secretary. 


American Animal Hospital Association, 4th 

Region Annual Meeting. Veterinary Clinic, Colo- 

rado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. Dr. D. 
T. Albrecht, chairman. 


17-19. Colorado State Univ , 19th Annual 
Veterinary Conference. Seer eterinary Hos- 
pital, College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo. Dr. Lloyd 
C. Moss, Department of Medicine. 

17-19. Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associc- 
tion, 76th Annual Convention. LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb 
Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., executive ep 


. 16-18. Alabama Veterinary Medica 


| Association. 
Hotel Stafford, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Dr. M. K- 
Heath, secretary. 
23-26. Ameri Animal Ho Association, 
Annual Meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Iil., Dr. 
Wayne H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Il, 
executive secretary. 
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nw ALBAPLEX capsules plug the 


therapeutic loopholes when infection persists 


Comprehensive antibacterial coverage Check the many advantages offered by Albaplex 


in most infections, especially in the camkeniaes lait a 
presence of resistant strains of mi- ° “einforced with Albamycint for special action 

. against strains of micrococci resistant even to 
crococci broad-spectrum antibiotics 

e rapid gastrointestinal absorption with excep- 

Albaplex therapy is the logical approach _ tionally high and persistent blood levels 

2 . . + e specifically designed for small-animal dosage 
toa variety of mixed infections of dogs ‘ maximum therapeutic effectiveness at mini- 
and cats, including those trouble- mum cost 


, . - . H s Each capsule contains 60 mg. of Panmycint phosphate 
some infections in which micrococci (equivalent to 60 mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride) and 


60 mg. of Albamycin (as novobiocin calcium). Supplied 
are present in bottles of 16 and 100. 


‘Upjohn VETERINARY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT/THE UPJOHN COMPANY/KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN “TRADEMARK fTRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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Of Over 1,000 Soluble Iron Compounds Tested} 
100% ABSORBABLE stu 


ject 


ARMIDEXAN. |: 


IRON DEXTRAN COMPLEX 
evel 


PROVED TO BE THE MOST EFFECTIVE “y 
METHOD OF SUPPLYING IRON FOR THE E 


first 


PREVENTION OF BABY PIG ANEMIA ben 





General Prophylaxis and Growth Benefits ; 
Revealed by Extensive Research and Field Use 








Confined rearing, multiple farrowing and 
other modern procedures in swine raising are 
responsible for a greater incidence of anemia in T 
‘baby pigs. The bothersome, unhealthy, old- 
fashioned methods of supplying iron to combat 
anemia are inadequate becauise of the uncertainty 
of effective assimilation. 


A SINGLE 2 CC INJECTION OF AR 
ARMIDEXAN SOON AFTER BIRTH: The five-year search for an injectable iron | 


solution was successful with the introduction of | ME 
Armidexan. Armoutr’s.iron dextran complex was IN 
introduced over a'year ago. Armidexan has been 


> 














@ Prevents Anemia 


@ Increases Resistance to Scours and 
Pneumonia and Other Diseases 


@ Reduces Baby Pig Losses administered to over one million pigs and hs J Th 
has b 
@ Promotes Faster Growth produced remarkable results. he 


betwe 


growt 
The s 


Now p 


37.8% GREATER GROWTH WITH ARMIDEXAN! 








A university test lot of Armidexan treated 
pigs were heavier, showed better bloom and 























had more vigor than the control group. Com- 
tine these weight results: 
x 4 
(ae pigs 30days Average 15.3 lbs. - 
Controls 30 days Average 11.1 lbs. 
eis, 
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Armidexan’s effectiveness in preventing ane- 
mia has been thoroughly proved. Radio-tracer 
studies show that 889% of the Armidexan in- 
jected reaches the blood within 36 hours. With 
oral iron, less than 159% ever reaches the blood 
forming centers. 


Armidexan is safe in recommended doses, 
even in day-old baby pigs. No abscesses, tissue 
damage, or lameness will result when it is used 
as directed. 


By injecting 2 cc of Armidexan within the 
first three days after birth, a number of related 
benefits have been demonstrated: 


At the End of 6 Weeks... 
‘LIVING EVIDENCE 
THAT ARMIDEXAN 

MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


These two pigs are litter mates. 
The larger one received 2 cc of 
Armidexan on the third day of life. 
The smaller one was not treated. 


ARMIDEXAN IS ONE OF MOST 
MENTS FOR SWINE RAISING 


IN RECENT YEARS! 


The relationship of iron deficiency to anemia 
has been established for years. However, until 
the discovery of Armidexan the relationship 
between iron deficiency and other health and 
growth problems had not been clearly known. 
The solution to a number of these problems is 
now provided by a single injection of Armidexan. 


Armidexan is manufactured under license 
of Benger Laboratories Limited. 
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Scours due to hypochromic anemia are avoid- 
ed . . . Resistance to pneumonia and other 
infectious diseases is increased . .. Iron-rich 
pigs are not as subject to rhinitis, T.G.E.. and 
“bull nose”, 


Tests show that Armidexan saves more baby 
pigs than oral iron methods, 


Finally, appetite is improved, growth is. ac- 
celerated, and better bloom is achieved. Pigs 
reach marketing weight about two weeks sooner 
than those receiving no extra iron, with result- 
ing feed savings. 


Substantiating data is available to the veteri- 
narian for the asking. 








A Division of Armour & Company 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
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MAC 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


Single Bottle...... $2.00 
3 and 1 free....... 5.00 
6 and 2 free....... 9.00 


12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free. ....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 








For the Veterinarian 


DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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the proven 
effective germicidal 
agent 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 
has been found excellent for obstetrical 
work by veterinarians for many of the; O 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. ! 
Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal 
for your needs, also. 


tewwwnsoee- 


Write, wire or call today : 
for samples, literature and the  * 
name of your nearest distributor. 
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Dr. John Paul Delaplane 
1906-1957 


Dr. John Paul Delapiane, OSU ’29, pro. 
fessor and head of the department of veteri- 
nary microbiology, Texas A. & M., died 
September 22, 1957 at College Station, 
Texas. 


To veterinarians and to the poultry and 
livestock industry, Doctor Delaplane was 
the personification of scientific research in 
disease control. 


John Paul Delaphane, 
D.V.M. 





Doctor Delaplane was the author of num- 
erous scientific publications, and was a na- 
tionally recognized figure in research on 
virus diseases of poultry. He was particu- 
larly well known in Texas for his recogni- 
tion, isolation, and control of the agent 
causing ornithosis in turkeys. He also made 
outstanding contributions on coccidiosis, 
enterohepatitis, chronic respiratory disease 
and other respiratory infections in poultry. 
At the time of his death he was attempting 
to develop an effective vaccine for pink eye 
in cattle. 


Doctor Delaplane was a native of Green- 
ville, Ohio. He received his D.V.M. degree 
in 1929, and his M.S. in 1931 from Ohio 
State University. He was engaged in re 
search and teaching at Rhode Island State 
College until 1942 at which time he joined 
the staff of the Texas Agricultural Expert 
ment Station. He returned to Rhode Island 
in 1946 as professor and head of the depart 
ment of animal pathology. In 1951 he wa 
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An all-year necessity... 







for humane animal 
clipping, grooming and 
surgical shaving. 





THE 
VETERINARIAN’S 
CLIPPER 


One lightweight 
instrument for all jobs 


y John Oste® MANUFACTURING CO. 
MODEL A-2 Mil kee 17, Wi in, U.S.A. 
































appointed professor and head of the depart- 
ment of veterinary microbiology at Texas 
A. & M. College. 


A number of Doctor Delaplane’s devoted 
friends have established the John Paul 
Delaplane Memorial Fund. The fund will 
be held in trust by the A. & M. College of 
Texas and administered so that all of its 
income will be used to provide awards to 
students in recognition of research contri- 
butions in the field of poultry and animal 
diseases. 

Those so assisted will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be interested in and contribute to 
basic research problems in the field of ani- 
mal and poultry diseases, thus projecting 
through the years one of the many deep 
interests of this man. Others are invited to 
use this means of honoring Doctor Dela- 
plane and of perpetuating his influence and 
work. Contributions should be made pay- 
able to the John Paul Delaplane Memorial 
Fund and mailed directly to the Texas A. 
& M. College Development Fund, College 
Station, Texas. Such contributions are de- 
ductible on personal and corporate income 
tax returns. 








ee * 4 * 
tested medicinals direct by mail 
- 
; PENICILLIN G PROCAINE IN 
AQUEOUS SUPENSION OR OIL 
A 300,000 Units per cc—10ce Vial 
- ~ ° a 10 Vials 3.30 
. py fexind } Y 100 Vials 31.00 
! } YZ, . 
t , d COMBIOTIC 10cc 5 Roca ory — 
e ly orp 4% 66 
‘ = Fup Y (10 Vials—$6.30 (100 Vials—$60.00) 
y Medien é 5 GRAM DIHYDROSTREPTO- 
e - n. ¥. MYCIN SOLUTION 1 Vial 75 
y. RICHMOND HILL, - 10 Vials 7.30 
_ gry AVENUE: michigan 1-56 100 Vials 70.00 
LY, 430-05 Ube phone: — TETRACYCLINE HCL 25 MG — 
r lews Newyork wy W ff) jie Caps. 100’s 22.49 
Cable: Herble Ms Y JM (Nationally known brand) 
yj Yiaussil CORTRIL TABLETS (HYDRO- 
I yj jr~"“"~“"”r CORTISONE) 20mg 100’s 9.90 
* Yili BACITRACIN OINTMENT—1 oz. 
ROSCCAL (BRAND OF SANITIZING AGENT) 1 Tube 70 
10 Concentrated Solution 50% 5Gal. 38.75 500 Units per Gram 12 Tubes 6.95 
e NEOPRONTOSIL (BRAND OF AZOSULFAMIDE) PROCAINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
te We are distributors for Sharpe & Dohme, Pfizer, Armour, Winthrop, SOLUTION 2%—100CC Vial 
Clay Adams Instruments and Equipment and Baver & Black Surgi- 1 Vial 60 
ad cal Dressigns. 10 Vials 5.50 
ri- (Prices subject to change without notice) 
r nationally known antibiotics, therapeutics, hormones, 
2 biologicals, vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all aninials 
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Liver Flukes in Bovine Uterus 


An Austrian veterinarian* found Fasciolg 
hepatica in the uterus of five sterile cows, 
At least one cow had endometritis ascribed 
to the infection; in two cases, uterine se 
cretion contained Fasciola ova, and, in four 
of the five cases, the secretion was red or 














































reddish brown. This is something to ponder § "Y° 
in bovine practice where liver flukes occur, 
> N y a bo gis 
iS - 3 
FIBR “ie 
Supplementation of swine rations with 50 
4 E N N t L S ppm of zinc increased growth rate, improved 
feed efficiency, and prevented symptoms of 
Fibreplex Kennels are superior _Fibreplex Drying Kennels (Model- parakeratosis when rations were in rather 
one-piece molded fibreglass ken- J shown above) i . i i i i 
sc teenie ~ some heh ages wide disagreement with recommendations of 
the meu? eussting standards for lant heating fs combined with the National Research Council for calcium 
modern . Manufactu ul imols ° ‘a ri 
-cometscndrapir hy allio iy we oe _ and phosphorous quantity and relationship, 
maximum strength, durabilityand dryer will be on attractive addi- according to Michigan trials. 
utility, yet priced amazingly low. tion to your hospital equipment 
Write Today for Free Literat: and Inf - 
__ : *Thom, K. L.. Fasciola hepatica als Ursache einer Spari 
“ndometritis des Rindes. sche Tierarz. Woch- 
FIBREPLEX P.O.Box14- Pity ty GE ensch., 63(37/38) :389, 1956. tae ne = ith 
witn ¢ 
OPEN MEDICATED = 
Keep Teat Keep it tions 
Keep it MILKING musc 
INJURED TEATS, SCAB TEATS, STENOSIS, POST-OPERATIVELY 
To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection is of 
first importance in the successful treatment of teat troubles. Dr. Naylor SPARIT 
Dilators act both MEDICALLY and MECHANICALLY to provide broad : 
spectrum germicidal activity and gentle, non-irritating support to inma 
traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. Sion 
Contain Sulfathiazole —the self-contained anti-microbial medication ys 
in Dr. Naylor Dilators provides full time antiseptic activity in the entire X-ra: 
streak canal. They do not depend upon packaging ointment for anti- ‘ 
septic or therapeutic properties. The medication is IN the Dilators and Otosc 
is released slowly IN the teat to combat infection, reduce inflammation 
and keep streak canal open to promote normal healing, natural milking. Mino 
Positive retention in large or small teats! Denti 
WITH ANTIBIOTICS A 
Dr. Naylor Dilators are an ideal vehicle for additional local medication vail 
of your choice. To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Anti- TABLET 
biotics with Sulfathiazole following teat surgery, saturate with your 200 mg. 
favorite udder infusion antibiotic INJECT 
: : SYRUP: 
, Dispensing Package 
a 16 Dilators SUPPLII 








H. W. NAYLOR CO., Manufacturing Chemists, MORRIS, N.¥. 
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iSparine 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


QUIESCENCE 


WITHOUT 
STUPOR 





' # Sparine exerts its calming effects Sparine eliminates the need for 
with dependability and safety with- harsh restraining techniques by 
out causing uncontrollable reac- subtly substituting ‘‘chemical re- 
tions, such as ‘‘spontaneous straint’ for physical force or stupe- 
muscular agitation.”’ fying drugs. 


SPARINE is the ataraxic of choice 
inmany conditions such as: 
Physical Examinations 

X-ray Examinations & Therapy 
Otoscopic Procedures 

Minor Surgery 

Dentistry 

Available in 3 Dosage Forms: 


TABLETS: 10 mg., bottles of 50; 25, 50, 100 and 
200 mg., bottles of 50 and 500. 


INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 and 10 cc. 
SYRUP: 10 mg. per 5 cc., bottles of 4 fl. oz. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 
Professional literature is available on request 


oa 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Laboratory Service 
for Veterinarians 


These laboratories have been es- 
tablished to aid veterinarians in 
the diagnosis of obscure as 
well as common ailments in 
large and small animals. 
The chief aim of our staff 
is to give quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis at all 
times. 

Our service includes 
fecal examina- 
tions, anti-biotic 
sensitivity tests, urinalyses, blood 
counts, tissue sections, bacteriological 
cultures, cultures for ringworm and 
blood chemistry. It is designed to 
assist owners and breeders of stock of 
all kinds including dogs, cats, horses, 

cattle, poultry, hogs and sheep. 
Sample containers and price list on request. 


ERINARY DIAGNOSTIC 
LABORATORIES 


3 East 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 5-9188 





LABORATORIES 
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Were talkingy 
about YOU... 


. . when we tell FARM JOURNAL readers to see 
their veterinarian now about a feeding program that 
will build profits at a lower feed cost. Vitamineral ad- 
vertising this month and every month in FARM 
JOURNAL tells your clients you can recommend a 
nutritionally correct feed formula and supply them 
with the Vitamineral supplement to make it correct. 
Stock Vitamineral products now. Send for your free 
copies of the VpC Veterinarian's Feed Book — your 
clients will be asking for them. 


VITAMINE RAI 
PRODUCTS CO. 


PrP EeC RIA cas 2 MO t.S 


Deaths of Veterinaria 


WARREN J. EMBREE, CVC '10, 69, retired chief 
inarian of the Webster Weighing and Inspection 
reau, New York Central Railroad; respected figw 
livestock conservation circles; at Columbus, @ 
August 1957. 


WADE W. GARVERICK, OSU ’42, 44, former secretary 
first honorary president of the Indiana State V; 
nary Association; veteran of service with the 4 
Veterinary Corps. WWII; at Zionsville, Ind., A 
8, 1957. 


THOMAS W. GIDLEY, MCK ’03, 75, Malvern, Iowa, 
president of the Iowa Veterinary Medical Assoc 
past president of the Southwest Iowa Veterinary 
eal Association, and member of the Missouri ¥; 
Veterinary Association; of a heart attack, Co 
Bluffs Hospital, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


. T. HALLMAN, API, °10, 73, East Lansing, Mie 
banker, retired head, department of animal path 
at Michigan State University, past president of! 
Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association 
first chairman of the research council, A.V.M.A.; 
ber of Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, and Alpha Psi 
societies ; member of Lansing Rotary club for 14 
at East Lansing, Mich., November 18, 1957. 


ARTHUR M. HAUSHALTER, WES ’05, 73, member of the 
consin and Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary M 
Associations, at Menomonee Falls, Wisc., May 31, 


EARL A. HAYS, STJ 18, 63, practitioner at Fort D 
Iowa, of a heart attack at the family’s summer 
Lake Okoboji, Iowa, August 12, 1957. 


FRANK P. MATHEWS, COL °23, veteran of WWI, at 
royo Grande, Calif., August 1, 1957. 


DERMOD McARDLE, CVC ’20, 67, member of Californi 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Associations, at 
Francisco, California, July 1957. 


FRANK A. MOORE, IND ‘11, 80, retired practition 
Gaston, Ind., after an extended illness, June 2, 19 


B. O. MOORE, ONT ’15, 64, of a heart attack at 
County Hospital, Harrison, Ark., September 1, 19 


FRANK H. RIESTER, IND ’01, 79, retired practiti 
former president and secretary-treasurer of the 
tucky Veterinary Medical Association; and first 
titioner to conduct saliva tests in Kentucky The 
bred race horses ; at Bueshel, Ky., August 19, 195% 


JOHN SAPRAUSK, LAT ’30, 53, graduate of the Uni 
of Latvia, and general practitioner in that cog 
until 1936; chief veterinarian of the district of 
Latvia from 1937 to 1944; (he received his D.V. 
gree in Hanover and settled in the United States 
end of WWII); of a heart attack at Pomona, ¢ 
July 29, 1957. 


THOMAS A. SIGLER, retired practitioner at Green 
Ind., June 24, 1957 


JACK K. SKILES, KCV °16, 66, well known pr 
dairyman, cattleman and farmer in Denton 
Texas; organizer of the Denton County Fair 
president and manager for nearly 30 years; past 
dent of Kiwanis; member of Masonic Lodge, Shr 
and Muoslah Temple, Fort Worth; captain in the 
in WWI; at Denton, Tex., following a two year 
September 4, 1957. 


GEORGE L. SIMON, CVC ’94, small animal practitio 
Marion, Indiana recently. 


CLIFFORD J. SPARKS, CVC ’07, general practitio 
Sully, Iowa recently. : 


LEWIS SPOLUM, ISC a general practitioner, at ¢ 
Minn., April 14, 1957 


GEORGE W. STAGGS, WSC ’20, 64, retired practi 
former owner of the Tacoma Veterinary Hospit 
master of the Chehalis Kiwanis club, former p 
of the Washington State Veterinary Medical A 
tion; member of the Adna Grange; Elks Lodge, 
Puget Sound Medical Association; at Tacoma, 
of a heart attack, August 18, 1957. 


FRED J. STANDFORD, MCK '08, 81, first state v 
in Arkansas, charter member of the Arkansas 
nary Medical Association; member of the Re 
Masons and Eastern Star; operator of the 
Veterinary College from 1912 to 1922; at F 
Ark., after a lingering illness, September 8, 1 
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CSallogen’ 


S /\ JE IY 


INJECTABLE 
LAXATIVE 


Gallogen* acts promptly and directly 
on the hepatic cells to stimulate 
production of true whole bile. It 

has a secondary action stimulating 
emptying of gall bladder. 


Gallogen* is safe to use in the 
recommended doses; no toxic 
effects have been noted. 


Supplied: 30-cc. multidose vials, each 
cc. containing 50 mg. of Gallogen.* 


. Dosage: Intramuscular or intravenous ad- 
ministration. Cattle—500 mg. (10 cc.) 
Sheep and Swine—200 mg. (4 cc.) 

Dogs and Cats—50 mg. to 100 mg. 

(1 cc. to 2 cc.) 


(*Diethanolamine salt of paratolylmethylcarbinol 
camphoric acid ester.) 


VETERINARY DIVISION 
THE- Ss. &. MASSENGILLM COMPaAny 
- BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
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etype of hemostatic agent, with anti 

ys atic and fungicidal qualities. 

y rapidly absorbed, leaving no residual 
SSible complications. 

ind nontoxic. No evidence of adhesions, 
healing, local reactions or lymphocytic 

ported. 






















GE" Dehorning & Wound Powder 
BOLUSPONGE’, aluminum sulfate, phenylmer 
sulfathiazole.) 
NN erat ial eg inchar sha wos se 


Scaling, Tartar Removal and othe P 





nl squeeze bottle Dental Powder, 15 Gm.).. . 
ditional house discounts as follows: 

totaling $100 or more...... less 5% 

$ 1/10 NET 30, F.O.B. New York City. 

allowed on orders of $25.00 or more. 





ON @ 340Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 








BUTOR . ‘i ts Med tal Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 
vate tebe! ~sxte: 


4. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Using it now 


Works fine 





ft hl Vi I ul Wve, 


al 2. 


For oral and 
antrauterine 
administration. 


ew Tetracycline-Vet Bolus 
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° 500 mg. of tetracycline 
Effective broad-spectrum hydrochloride per tablet. 
antibiotic therapy Ideal for dispensing. 


Supplied, foil-wrapped, 
in boxes of five. 


and prophylaxis of 
systemic, intestinal, and Sold only to veterinarians 
intrauterine infections. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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New Facilities at Research Laboratories 


Research Laboratories 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 


Located on its sprawling 53-acre research 
farm just outside of St. Joseph, Mo., a new, 
completely equipped laboratory has been 
completed for basic research in bacteriology 
and virology. 

Special equipment includes such items 
as high-speed centrifuges, walk-in type cold 
rooms and incubators, Horsfall-isolation 


A trained staff now working will be cop 
cerned, among other items, with problems 
relating to the intricate methods of attenw. 
tion and tissue culture of viruses. A sepe 
rate section of the new facilities have bem 
set aside for this work. 


Other projects under study are thom 


classified as continuing studies toward prod 
uct development and improvement of estab 
lished biological items. 


units, spectrophotometes, and conventional 
and phase contrast microscopes with photo- 
microphic attachments. 





NAME BRAND SUTURES & SYRINGES 
AT HUGE SAVINGS 
Packaged for U. S. Armed Force 


SURGICAL SUTURES — CATGUT 
NON-BOILABLE, INDIVIDUAL SEALED GLASS TUBES, 54” LENGTHS 
Mfr’s price $8.22 Doz. BRANDS: Davis & Geck, Ethicon, and Curity. 


PACKAGING PRICES 
(any size-any type) 


1 Doz. $2.85 


6 Doz. @ 


TYPE SIZE 


Doz. tubes to carton 

Doz. tubes to carton 

3 Doz. tubes to sealed 
can (in fluid) 


HYPODERMIC SYRINGES, GLASS, 
LUER SLIP TIP 


BRANDS: B-D, Ideal, Eisele, “Vim.” (Individually boxed.) 
FINAL CLOSE-OUT .. . LIMITED QUANTITIES 
PRICES 
-90c each, $10.00 Doz. 
10cce. Regular $1.40 each, 15.00 Doz. 
: 20cc. Regular 1.50 each, 16.00 Doz. 
No “off’’ brands. No ‘“‘seconds’’. Your dealer’s regular credit terms and freight prepayment policies 


apply on all items. 
ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL SUPPLIER. IF HE UNABLE TO SUPPLY YOU, 


ORDER DIRECT! 


JAY-EN COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
3450 Geary Bivd. San Francisco 18, California 
We prepay all charges and ship open account on orders totaling $30.00. Terms: 2% 10 E.O.M. 


Plain C0-0-1-2 
Medium Chromic 2 


Medium Chromic 00-0 12 Doz. 


36 Doz. 





2cc. Regular 


IS 
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How Puss ‘n Boots Whole-Fish Formula builds. 
health, beauty and vigor in cats of all ages 


tem ee 4 “ 





Natural life balance of fresh- wunes valet ts ieeiena ta tens oes 


Costly Fillets, rich in high Liver and Giands, for min- 
caught whole fish keeps cats quality proteins. Usually erals and vitamins. Vital 
reserved for human con- for health. Often extracted 


and kittens sparkling with Pus len ° sontiehet aaa 
health and energy. 





Puss ’n Boots balanced formula is rich in all the 
Vital nutrients known to be needed by cats of all Bone Structure, for valuable calcium and 
ages. In addition to an abundance of high-quality po agg Made soft, crumbly and di- 

s - gestible, and retained in Puss ’n Boots. 
proteins from the costly fish fillets, Puss ’n Boots 
supplies essential vitamins and minerals and a Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois 
bonus of Vitamin B,, carefully balanced with 

1 

healthful, tasty cereals. 


Packed in. 
Your cat-owner clientele will quickly see the 8-oz. and 15-oz. sizes 


benefits of feeding Puss ’n Boots regularly. At 
food and pet stores everywhere. 


PUSS ‘n BOOTS 


Rich in the nutrients that are rich in health 
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new “‘far superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
FurRACIN" (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 





a 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


* Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
$§1:413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal infections, including those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 


cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 
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Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUwR drastically cuts mortality.!.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.”’” 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


new specific treatment for calf scours 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, smail, CON- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: 1. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., and Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 





NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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‘apt talc? 


FOR HARD-TO-MANAGE 
SKIN CONDITIONS 


Weladol 


(Polyalkyieneglycol lodine Complex) 


CREME AND SHAMPOO 


= 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 
... Without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or staining 





TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark 


Write for complimentary clinical packages of 
Weladol Creme and Shampoo—and summary of clinical reports 


on “Tamed Iodine” in Veterinary Medicine. 
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destroys the pathogens... 


not the tissues 


6 years in the /aboratories 
We : ad O { 3 years in clinical evaluation 


Weladol represents an entirely new concept in topical iodine 
therapy. Weladol contains a special complex or “iodine carrier,” 
which makes elemental iodine fully available for powerful bacteri- 
cidal and fungicidal action — without iodine’s characteristic toxic, 
irritating, corrosive, odorous, and staining properties. 

Weladol has been used successfully and safely in a wide range of 
hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 


species of large and small animals— 


@ Fungous infection (Ringworm) in dogs, cats, horses, 
cattle and monkeys 

@ Bacterial infection and superficial dermatitis in all species 

@ Chronic proliferative dermatitis, hyperkeratosis, 
scleroderma, acanthosis nigricans, dermatitis of 
unknown etiology and otitis in dogs 

@ Foot-rot in cattle, sheep and goats 

@ Chronic inflammation in horses 

@ Disinfectant, antiseptic dressing and presurgical 


preparation in all species of animals 


Weladol Shampoo in 4 fluid ounce plastic bottles and 1 quart glass bottles 
Weladol Creme in 1 ounce and 1 pound jars 


| PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION OF 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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RAPID in 
DESTRUCTION 


of commonly encountered 
VEGETATIVE BACTERIA 


Free from Phenol (Carbolic Acid) 
and Mercurials 


BARD-PARKER 


CHLOROPHENYL 


This Powerfully Efficient 
Instrument Disinfecting Solution 


for WARD—OFFICE—CLINIC IS... 


Non-corrosive to metallic instruments 
and Keen cutting edges 


Non-injurious to skin or tissue 


Free from unpleasant-irritating odor 


Non-toxic—stable for long periods 


Potently effective even in the 
presence of soap 


Inexpensive to use 
- 


g 6-P INSTRUMENT 


CONTAINER 


No. 300 

Accommodates 
up to an 8” in- 
strument. Ideally 
suited for use 
with Bard- Parker 
CHLOROPHENYL 


Ask your 
dealer 


PARKER, WHITE & HEYL, INC. 
Danb c cticut 


ze 





ALL BARD-PARKER SOLUTIONS 
CONSERVE THE BUDGET DOLLAR 


Distribution of Penicillin 


The proposal that penicillin for treatmen 
of mastitis be restricted for use or on pr 
scription by veterinarians has been turne 
down by the Food and Drug Administr. 
tion according to an article appearing ip 
Hoard’s Dairyman (Aug. 10, 1957). Reg. 
son given is that by restricting such drug 
“possible hardships” to dairymen and farm. 
ers would develop because of increased cog 
of the agents and inaccessibility in some 
locations. 

This ruling fails to consider the serious 
ness of sensitizing levels of penicillin ip 
market milk. There is hardly question by 
that at this time great pressure will be exer. 
ed to prevent professional control of this 
potent medicinal product, though many 
precedents exist to prove the rationale ip 
favor of professional use (by or on prescrip. 
tion of a veteerinarian) of mastitis treat- 
ment agents. The end results should guid 
the thinking of officials in this regard. Pres 
ent and potential hazards to all person 
drinking milk have been confirmed. Som 
degree of drastic measures alone is likely 
to accomplish desirable end results. 

It is also denied that restricting them 
peutic formulations for treatment of mastitis 
in dairy cows to professional use would 
damage an acceptable standard of cost a 
accessibility. It would, however, limit pm 
miscious use and assure milk for youn 
America that is not adulterated. 


“VM- 


A year-long study on the effect of fun 
zolidone (furoxone—Eaton) on growth ani 
reproductive activity of male turkeys is te 
ported in Poultry Science for March 195). 

A total of 234 male birds were divide 
into three groups and fed furoxone at 3 
0.011% level in the feed. Females serve 
as controls. Treatment included addition o 
the medicament throughout the study, fe 
up to ten weeks of age, and often ten week 
of age to the end of the study. 

No deleterious effects on growth were ob 
served and after sexual maturity, no adver 
influence was apparent on sperm produc# 
by treated males. Semen volume, spem 
motility, fertility, and hatchability of fert 
eggs was not affected in any of these test 
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Diamond 
Laboratories 
Vaccine 


. .. results that have been consistently good in the 
vaccination against hog cholera in millions of swine 
with Diamond Laboratories’ Vaccine. 


... results that were no accident, but the result of 
continued high-level production and testing for 
sterility, potency, and safety. 


... results that were sure when used simultaneously 
with Diamond’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 


. .. Diamond Laboratories Vaccine, Porcine Origin, 
Modified Live Virus, Desiccated Hog Cholera Vac- 
cine is available in 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 dose vials 
(diluent included). 


DIAMOND 





KETOSOL’S exclusive formula spells 


successful treatmen 


25% dextrose supplies carbohydrates at low cost; 
does not burden the patient with extra energy re- 
quirements as do sorbitol, glycerol, sodium ace- 
tate, etc.; does not cause metabolic changes as do 
cortisone or ACTH. 

25% fructose Converts to liver glycogen rapidly; 
is readily utilized; does not result in excessive 
blood levels; is not excreted in urine to the degree 
or as rapidly as dextrose. 


t of Ketosis patients 


Acetylmethionine Aids growsh, repair and metabdl- 
ism of all tissues; helps convert dietary protein to 
tissue protein, improves liver function; promotes 
hormone production; aids reversal of metabolic 
trend usually found in ketosis. 

Inorganic phosphates Heips patients regain nor- 
mal carbohydrate metabolism, reducing chance of 
relapse; potassium phosphate aids regaining o 
normal blood potassium level. 


Primarily for ketosis, practitioners also find KETOSOL an excellent supportive therapy 
in milk fever and shock. Dosage is 50 to 500 cc for large animals and 10 to 50 cc 
for small animals, administered intravenously. 


Supplied In: 


12—500 ce vials . . . . $13.70 


NOs) WORDEN LABORATORIES uncoun, watt 
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LIPO-PROTEIN 
TREATMENT 


of DISTEMPER, 
INFLUENZA and other 











infectious diseases 


O mnadin is not merely a foreign protein. It also 
contains lipoids which contribute materially to 
its action. 


In acute febrile infectious diseases of domestic 
animals such as pneumonia, pleurisy, gastro- 
enteritis, metritis, mastitis and sepsis, response 
to Omnadin is usually favorable. 


The chief field of use in small animals is found in 
distemper with its various forms and manifesta- 
tions, bronchitis, catarrhal pneumonia, gastro- 
enteritis, distemper eruption, conjunctivitis and 
keratitis. 


Omnadin 


a SHOCKLESS LIPO-PROTEIN THERAPY 


as an adjunct 





HOW SUPPLIED: For Small Animals: Ampuls 
in the treatment of 2 cc., boxes of 25; bottles of 50 cc. with dia- 


phragm top. 
- MASTITIS For Large Animals; Bottles of 125 ce. (concen- 
in cattle. trated solution) with rubber diaphragm stopper. 


(|,Jivithrep LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Omnodin, trodemork reg. U. S. Pot. Off., brand of PROLIPIN 
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STATOMYCIN 


(erythromycin, CSL) 


Ina 
variety 
of forms 


Safe, well-tolerated, and without side effect, State 
mycin is the ideal practice antibiotic. Statomyd 
therapy is indicated for treatment of infections ; 

the respiratory, gastrointestinal, and genitourina 
tracts, and for septicemias or local infectio 
Statomycin is supplied in tablet form, 100 ang 
250 mg., and also in a tablet combined wih 
three sulfas. The intramuscular form of State 
mycin is particularly useful when initiati : 
treatment, and convenient when admi 

tering in hospitals or to large anima 


Supplied in 10 cc. vials 
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